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GOVERNOR ROBERT MAXWELL HARRIS 
By 
JOHN BartLtett MEsERVE 


The Chickasaws were now approaching the twilight zone of 
their independent life. Rapid progress had been made through 
capable leadership, which fitted them for the responsibilities of full 
American citizenship which stood at the threshold. The Indians 
who gathered to the polling places throughout the Chickasaw Nation 
in August, 1896 to invest Robert M. Harris with the governorship 
were remote from the Chickasaws of the pristine Mississippi days. 
The ‘‘trail of tears’’ had led them to a new day. 


In the old Mississippi days, Elsie, a daughter of Louis LeF lore 
and his Chickasaw Indian wife, became the wife of Daniel Harris, 
a white man and their son, Joseph married Catharine Nail, a 
Choctaw. The Nail family was of much prominence among the 
Choctaws. Robert Maxwell Harris, a son of Joseph D. Harris and 
Catharine Nail, his wife, was born upon a farm some ten miles 
east of Tishomingo, Chickasaw Nation, on April 1, 1850. Although 
bearing the same name, he was in no wise related to the celebrated 
Chickasaw Governor Cyrus Harris. The young man attended the 
tribal schools and later was sent to a private school at Paris, Texas. 
Such an advantage was most unusual among the Indians and re- 
flects the high, appreciative character of his parents. Upon the 
conclusion of his scholastic years he returned to the old farm and 
later engaged in farming for himself. He entered quite extensively 
into the stock business and, as fortune favored his efforts and 
excellent judgment, in 1890 he established a general mercantile 
store at Tishomingo. He became interested in and promoted success- 
fully, the construction of the initial telephone line connecting 
Tishomingo, Ardmore and Denison, Texas. Robert M. Harris be- 
-eame a most successful business man and was regarded as one of 

the wealthiest men in the Chickasaw Nation. 


During the early years after his return from school, he held 
some minor political positions and served as a county judge and 
sheriff and later as a member of the legislature. He was drafted 
from his business career in the fall of 1896 when he became a 
candidate for the governorship. He was pitched against Hx-Gov- 
ernor Janus Wolfe who had reentered the political arena and whom 
“he defeated at the tribal election held on August 12, 1896. Governor 
Harris succeeded the first term of Governor Palmer S. Mosely. 
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With the advent of Governor Harris, the controversial allot- 
ment policy of the Government as expressed through the Dawes 
Commission, became the dominant issue. The governor at first 
evidenced no defined policy as to the allotment scheme and the 
consequent lapse of the tribal government. With few if any sug- 
gestions as to a proper course to pursue, he handed the situation 
over to the legislature which he convened in special session im 
January 1897, and in his message to them concludes, 


“There are only two things for us to decide. To-wit, shall we under- 
take negotiations with the Dawes Commission or shall we do nothing 
and risk the consequences. * * * * I wish to impress upon you to decide 
what shall be done, so that I will know what course to follow and feel 
easy that I am acting as you will have me to act. * * * * I dislike to 
set forth any particular recommendations advising what you should do 
in the premises, fearing being met with false accusations of learning 
& favoring such course, but feeling it my duty to lead out in this 
great crisis. I venture to say to you and repeat my message of last 
September that as an Indian I much prefer to remain as we are but 
Gentlemen my better judgment teaches me that we cannot maintain these 
conditions. We are simply the weak in the hands of the strong. We 
the weak must submit and therefore I suggest the idea that why not 
go to the strong and with them plead under the principles of weakness, 
Christianity and humanity, to give and allow us to have that which is 
ours and which is dear to us. Our government, our property rights, our 
lands and God, our Nation Homes and which she (the strong) had so 
often promised and guaranteed to us and our descendants under solemn 
obligations but which we now find ourselves unable to enforce and have 
no other remedy save what we can gain by being ably represented in 
our true condition and begging the best terms possible and with this 
idea advanced I submit the cause and the plans of operation to your 
own device which I shall endeavor to follow and execute.” 


On January 16, 1897, the legislature dispatched a Commission 
headed by Governor Harris to Washington to enter a protest against 
any unilateral steps by the Government. Upon his return from 
Washington, Governor Harris again summoned the legislature and on 
February 25, counselled that body, 


“Tt would recommend that you so modify the law creating the Com- 
mission to Negotiate with the Choctaws and Dawes Commission passed 
and approved Jan. 16th 1897 so that an agreement can be effected be- 
tween the three parties on the best terms that can be made for the 
Chickasaw people, which negotiations should be completed at as early 
a date as possible believing as I do that a delay will be dangerous.” 


The powers of the Commission were enlarged as suggested by 
the governor, on March 1, 1897 and of its final efforts, the governor 
advised the legislature on July 23, 


“We met according to agreement at Atoka, Choctaw Nation after 
which I with the Chickasaw Commission duly elected and qualified, met 
with the Choctaw Commission and the Dawes Commission at the same 
place and on the 28rd day of April, 1897, succeeded in entering into 
an agreement with the Choctaw and Dawes Commissions, which agree- 
ment is herewith submitted to your honorable body for your consider- 


ation as provided for by the act of the legislature of the Chickasaw 
Nation creating said Commission.” 
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This agreement to become known as the Atoka Agreement be- 
came Section 29 of the Curtis Act of June 28, 1898 and provided 
for the allotment of the tribal domain, abolished the tribal courts 
and otherwise divested the Chickasaw government of many of its 
ancient prerogatives. The adroit and capable governor throughout 
the entire negotiations had taken his people into the fullest con- 
fidence. Governor Harris favored the transition, became a signer 
of the Atoka Agreement and led the understanding Chickasaws in 
their adoption of its terms. This was the most forward movement 
the Chickasaws had taken since their removal to the West and 
much credit is due to the patient, understanding efforts of their 
progressive governor. 


Governor Harris omitted no effort to improve the educational 
advantages for his people. During his administration a new build- 
ing for the Orphan School in Pickens county was completed. Many 
neighborhood schools were repaired and the school at Double Springs 
which has been destroyed by fire was rebuilt. Bloomfield Seminary 
also was rebuilt. In 1896 the legislature under his inspiration 
granted a charter to Hargrove College of the Methodist Church, 
South, at Ardmore and provision was made for the attendance of 
twenty tribal pupils at the expense of the Nation. On November 
8, 1897, the governor signed a bill authorizing the construction of 
the new capitol building at Tishomingo. This was also a crown- 
ing achievement of his administration and this historic building is 
today the county court house of Johnston County. 


Governor Harris was defeated in his efforts for reelection in 
August, 1898 and the late Governor Douglas H. Johnston was 
chosen. He opposed the candidacy of Governor Johnston for re- 
election in the fall of 1900 and again suffered defeat. 


Robert M. Harris gave to the Chickasaws a business admin- 
istration and upon his retirement from office resumed his business 
eareer at Tishomingo, where he passed away on November 11, 1927. 
He rests in the Tishomingo cemetery where his grave is suitably 
marked. 


Governor Harris married Incy McCoy, a daughter of Judge 
James McCoy, on July 4, 1872. After her demise, and in October, 
1892, he married Virginia (Jennie) Wyatt a daughter of J. Wyatt 
of the Chickasaw Nation. The governor was a member of the 
Presbyterian Church and was of the Progressive party in tribal 
politics. The governor ever stood for the best concerns of his 
people; he urged substantial progress and moral advancement. 
Upon the approved rolls of the Chickasaws, his name appears op- 
posite roll number 4286 as a one-fourth blood Indian as shown 


by census card number 1600. 
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THE BEGINNING OF QUAKER ADMINISTRATION 
OF INDIAN AFFAIRS IN OKLAHOMA 


By Aubrey L. Steele? 


The peace made with the Southern Plains Indians following 
the Civil War was not kept. A second attempt was made to bring 
about more settled conditions by holding one of the largest Indian 
councils of all times at Medicine Lodge Creek in Kansas. Here 
the Indians agreed to keep the peace, settle upon comparatively 
small reservations and learn to live like the white man. But soon 
a band of Cheyenne accompanied by some Arapaho, Kiowa and 
Comanche raided settlements along the Soloman and Saline rivers 
in Kansas. The friendly Indians were warned to go to their new 
reservations immediately. General P. H. Sheridan, newly ap- 
pointed commander of the Department of the Missouri, conducted 
a campaign in the winter of 1868-1869 against the ausatfected 
bands. The winter campaign began in November with the annuhila- 
tion of the Cheyenne under Black Kettle on the Washita River. 
After this the hostile Indians began to surrender and settle within 
the confines of their newly assigned homes. By the spring of 1869 
the task of bringing them to their reservations had been completed. 


After the government took the Indians ‘‘by the hair and 
pulled’’ them to their reservation, as Satanta put it several years 
later,2 Colonel W. B. Hazen, who had been sent to care for the 
friendly Indians at Fort Cobb, considered it his duty to put three new 
agencies into operation. One of these was for the Cheyenne and 
Arapaho, one for the Wichita, Caddo and affiliated bands,* and 
one for the Kiowa, Comanche and Apache, located at Fort Sill. 


Several grave problems faced Hazen from the very beginning 
of his work, but the two most critical ones were: first, the fact that 


1Mr, Steele is head of the Department of History in the Pampa, Texas High 
School. This study is based on a Master of Arts thesis which he presented to the 
University of Oklahoma last year. 

2 Lawrie Tatum, Our Red Brothers and the Peace Policy of President Ulysses 
S. Grant, (Philadelphia, 1899), 116. 

_ 3 Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs Made to the Secretary of In- 
terior for the Year 1869, 388. Hereafter cited, Report, (date). For a discussion 
of heey s work the writer has found it necessary to depend upon this source almost 
entirely, 

4 Under Hazen these Indians were under a separate agency but when Tatum 
took charge it was made a sub-agency of the Kiowa and Comanche Agency. Tatum 
recommended that the Wichita and Caddo be given a separate agency due to their 
superior civilization, This was done in 1872. See, Tatum, op. cit., 58; “Articles of 


Agreement,” in Kiowa—Foreign Relati. File i. i klaho i 
torical Society. Hereafter cad 0. H.S. seed ie 
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several hundred Kiowa and about two-thirds of the Comanche 
were still not on the reservation; and second, that he could not 
feed them adequately. Most of the money given to him by the 
army to spend for the Indians’ benefit had to be used for food. 
Hazen had hoped to use this for fencing, breaking and cultivation 
of land, planting fruit trees, the construction of houses for the 
chiefs and school buildings, and other permanent improvements.® 
“‘As it is,’’ said Hazen, ‘‘I have 1200 acres broken, with contracts 
for fencing it all; having 300 acres planted in corn; over a hundred 
patches, from a few rods to ten acres each, started for Indians as 
gardens, tended by their own hands, and as cleanly kept as the 
best gardens in Ohio. . .’” 


Hazen believed that it was the government’s duty to feed the 
Indian when he was placed on the reservation until he had been 
taught to provide for his own subsistence. The established way 
of issuing rations, he found, was to give an equal quantity of sup- 
plies to each band of Indians, regardless of its size, and the chief 
in turn was to distribute the supplies among his followers. Hazen 
altered this and issued the rations according to numbers. One hun- 
dred rations consisted of ‘‘ . . . 150 pounds of beef, 75 pounds of 
corn meal, 25 pounds of flour, 4 pounds of sugar, 2 pounds of 
coffee, 1 pound of soap, 1 pound of salt.’’? The beef ration was 
increased to two and a half pounds in the winter when the cattle 
were poor. These goods were a subsidy Hazen believed, since the 
buffalo were plentiful and furnished him with adequate food, but 
the sugar and coffee were greatly prized by the Indians.!° 


The reservation system had been proclaimed by Hazen since 
1866, as the only feasible solution to the Indian problem. He found 
that one grave necessity, now that this policy was in operation, was 
the power to punish the government’s wards when they left the 
reservation.11 As for the frequent raids into Texas the military 
agent said: 


Here lies the most unsatisfactory portion of our work. The Comanches 
claim truly that they never ceded away Texas, which was their original 
country, and that they therefore have a right to make war there. ere 
its earliest settlement they have raided upon it, killing, capturing an 
stealing. The Medicine Lodge Treaty makes them promise to ie Teed 
raids; but they have not stopped, being known to have gone no i Sa 
than 40 times since, in which 40 or 50 people have been killed, and as 


5 Rupert Norval Richardson, The Comanche Barrier to South Plains Settlement, 
A (pope and a Half of Savage Resistance to the Advancing White Frontier, (Glen- 
dale, 1933), 329-330. 

6 Report, 1869, 392. ; 

7 Ibid., 392. Also see Tatum, op. cit., 26-27. 

8 Report, 1869, 893. 

9 [bid., 390. 

10 Ibid., 390. 

11 Jbid., 394. 
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many women and children captured and thousands of horses stolen; and 
now several parties are there.12 


Hazen requested that examples be made of the chief leaders in 
these crimes and that the stolen horses be returned since many 
were able to identify their stock. He was assured that this would 
be done, but it was thought best afterward by the military com- 
mander at Fort Sill to do nothing about the matter. Hazen said, 
“‘Until we dictate our own terms these outrages will continue.’”* 
Nothing was done and Hazen having no military authority, saw 
his warning laughed at. The raids continued. 


It was estimated that 916 Comanche were on the reservation 
and 1,500 were absent, while about 1,000 Kiowa and 281 Apache 
were within their proper bounds.1# Such were the conditions when 
the Quakers began their work among the savages. 


A new wave of immigration following the Civil War made 
isolation and removal westward for the Indian impossible and a 
new policy was imperative. The reservation system was then in- 
troduced to meet this situation and the Indians were driven to 
the homes allotted them, as was shown above, but this was not 
sufficient. The Commissioner of Indian Affairs in 1866, said in 
his Annual Report: 

An earnest endeavor has been made to awaken or revive the interest 
of officers and teachers in the work of educating the children of the 
Indians, as the only means of saving any considerable portion of the 
race. .. That the labor of reclaiming the American Indian is more diffi- 
cult than that relating to any other race, is the universal testimony of 
those who have devoted themselves most earnestly to it; and the reasons 
for this state of things do not alone inhere in the nature of the Indians, 
but arise to a great extent from the character of the whites with whom 
they are brought into contact upon the frontier, who are too often un- 
principaled and reckless, devoid of shame, looking upon an Indian as a 
fair object of plunder, and disgracing their race and color.15 


At this point when there was grave necessity for unselfish co- 
operation and work among the Indians, it was pointed out by the 
Commissioner that there had been a sharp decline in the interest 
and effort on the part of religious and philanthropic organizations. 
The Commissioner appealed for additional help from these sources.!* 


The question of whether the Indian should be civilized or 
exterminated was a much discussed one at this time and served to 
quicken the interest of several organizations in the problem.’ One 
of these was the Society of Friends which had manifested an in- 

12 Tbid., 393, 

13 bid. 

14 [bid., 393-394. 
15 Report, 1866, 20. 
16 Report, 1868, 2. 


17 Senate Executive Document, No. 13, 40 Cong. 1 S 39; i 
Jones, The Quakers of Iowa, (Iowa City, 1914), 205.” ee ae 
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terest in the American Indian ever since 1672 ‘‘.. . when George 
Fox, the founder of Quakerism, began his wanderings. . . Strange 
as 1f may seem, something in the untamed nature of the red man 
has always attracted the Quaker to him; and in turn something in 
the attitude of the peaceful Quaker has ever made the Indians his 
trusting friend.’’}8 


The work and success of the Friends had not gone unnoticed, 
for in 1867 the press called attention to the fact that: 


The treaties made by Wm. Penn were always respected by both 
parties, and the peaceful sect of which he was a distinguished member 
have been traditional friends of the aborigines, and always kindly re- 
garded by them. We have often thought that if the Society of Friends, 
who so successfully colonized and civilized the Senecas in western New 
York, and with such judgment and benevolence managed their affairs with 
the Government, could be induced to take charge of the subject of colon- 
izing the Indian territory, and instructing the Indians, they might prepare 
them for the inevitable future.19 
At the conference of Friends at Baltimore in 1867, it was reported 
that several important statesmen had expressed the wish that the 
Friends would be given the care and civilization of the Indians. 
The conference sent a memorial to Congress in which they offered 
their services in behalf of the Indians.” In the same year, the 
Yearly Meeting of the Friends of Iowa appointed a “Committee on 
Indian Concerns’’ and invited other Yearly Meetings to join in 
their work. This resulted in a committee representing the Quakers 
of several states.24_ This Committee sent a memorial to Congress 
in January, 1868, asking that ‘‘ .. . in the appointment of officers 
and agents, to have charge of their |the Indians | interests, care 
should be taken to select men of unquestioned integrity and purity 
of character.’ ’” 


Due to Congressional distrust of the officials’ integrity in 
charge of Indian affairs, an act creating a Board of Indian Com- 
missioners was passed April 10, 1869. The president was to appoint 
high minded citizens interested in philanthropy to this Commission, 
who were to receive no pay. Their duties included participation 
in the purchasing of goods for the Indians, the right to inspect all 
phases of Indian administration, and make recommendations for 
their improvement and civilization.” 


18 [bid., 208. : ; : 
19 Ree Wickersham Kelsey, Friends and the Indians 1655-1917, (Philadelphia, 


1917), 164-165. (From the Weekly Chronicle, of Washington, D. C., September 14, 


1867.) 


: is - . . 
21 be Pee, op. cit., 205-206. The Committee included representatives 


i h as the 
f Iowa, Indiana, Ohio, New York, and other groups suc] 
Nee a anay in eet Friends of Philadelphia and Baltimore. 


22 . cit., 166. : 
23 Rd A Ri hlsén, A Compilation of the Messages and Papers of the Presi 


dents, 1789-1897, (Washington, D. C., 1898), VII, 23-24. 
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The Friends in January, 1869, sent another memorial to 
Congress in which they pled for a more Christian-like policy in 
dealing with the Indians and recalled their long and successful 
work among the aborigines. On January 25, and 26, of the same 
year, two groups of Friends called upon President-elect, Ulysses S. 
Grant. In their interviews they stressed the necessity of applying 
Christian principles and offered their assistance in dealing with 
the Indians.25 Grant was favorably impressed with their suggestions 
and on February 15, directed his aide, E. S. Parker, to write the 
Friends that: 


General Grant, the President-elect, desirous of inaugurating some 
policy to protect the Indians in their just rights and enforce integrity 
in the administration of their affairs, as well as to improve their general 
condition, and appreciating fully the friendship and interest which your 
Society has ever maintained in their behalf, directs me to request that 
you will send him a list of names, members of your Society, whom your 
Society will endorse as suitable persons for Indian agents. 


Also, to assure you that any attempt which may or can be made by 
your society for the improvement, education, and Christianization of 
the Indians under such agencies will receive from him as President, all 
the encouragement and protection which the laws of the United States 
will warrant him in giving.26 


In Grant’s first annual message to Congress, he explained his rea- 
sons for allotting to the Quakers the control of a part of the Indians. 
Among these reasons were: the long and successful work with the 
natives of this country, their opposition to armed might and their 
integrity.” 


The policy to be administered by the government officials in 
their treatment of the Indian was summarized by the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, as: 


1. that they should be secured their legal rights, 

2. located when practicable, upon reservations; 

3. assisted in agricultural pursuits and the arts of civilized life; 

4. and that Indians who should fail or refuse to come in and locate in 
permanent abodes provided for them, would be subject wholly to the 


24 House Miscellaneous Document, No. 29, 40 Cong., 3 Sess., 1-3. 

25 Tatum, op. cit., 23. 

26 Kelsey, op. cit., 167-168. General W. T. Sherman said that the Quaker Policy, 
was a result of the act of July 15, 1870, prohibiting the use of army officers in civil 
positions, since the Congressmen wished to fill these positions with their political 
henchmen, He wrote, “I was then told that certain politicians called on President 
Grant, informing him that this law was chiefly designed to prevent his using army 
officers for Indian agents .... The President then quietly replied: ‘Gentlemen, 
you have defeated my plan of Indian management; but you shall not succeed in 
your purpose, for I will divide these appointments up among the religious churches, 
with which you dare not contend.’ Sherman said that he then appointed various 
denominations to nominate agents for the Indians and “The Quakers, being first 
named, gave name to the policy, and it is called the ‘Quaker’ policy today.” It 
will oe by any prea <e ‘ci Quaker policy had been in progress for a 
year before the episode relate erman. See, Memoirs <a 
York, 1904), II, 436. Hisectarnnne Memoirs. pMeabteie aoe se 

7 James D. Richardson, op. cit., 38-89. 
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control of and supervision of military authorities, to be treated as 
friendly or hostile as circumstances might justify.28 

There is nothing new in this policy. The only change of impor- 
tance in Grant’s and previous policies, was the system of selecting 
superintendents and agents with more control over the Indian from 
sources outside of the government. The ‘‘peace policy,’’ as Grant’s 
policy was sometimes called, aimed at kindly, just, and humane 
treatment but so did the policies before this.29 


The 6,490 Indians of the Northern Superintendency in Neb- 
raska were turned over to the Society of Hicksite Friends while 
the Central Superintendency embracing the 16,379 Indians of 
Kansas and the Indian Territory were turned over to the Orthodox 
Friends.*° The latter group organized the ‘‘ Associated Executive 
Committee of Friends on Indian Affairs,’’ to carry on the work 
that had been assigned to them.#+ Enoch Hoag of Iowa was nomi- 
nated for the superintendency by the Friends and appointed by the 
President. Under Hoag’s supervision there were nine agents. Lawrie 
Tatum, an Iowa Quaker farmer, was chosen agent for the Kiowa 
and Comanche. 


Tatum said that he knew nothing of his appointment as agent 
until -he read it in the paper and that ‘‘I knew little of the duties 
and responsibilities devolving upon an Indian agent. But after 
considering the subject as best I could in the fear of God, and 
wishing to be obedient to Him, it seemed right to accept the ap- 
pointment.’ 8” 


The remainder of the Indian superintendencies in the United 
States were placed under the control of the army until 1870, when 
a section of the Army Appropriation Act, passed, July 15, pro- 
vided that any army officer holding a civil position in the govern- 
ment should forfeit his commission in the army.** Grant then di- 
vided the other Indian appointments among the various religious 
groups.*# 


Colonel W. B. Hazen met Lawrie Tatum, the new agent to the 
Kiowa and Comanche, at Junction City, Kansas, and escorted him 


28 Report, 1869, 5. ; 

29 For similar views see, John C. Lawrie, “Our Indian Affairs,” Presbyterian 
Quarterly and Princeton Review, New Series, No. 9, January, 1874, 9; and Frederic 
L. Paxson, The Last American Frontier, (New York, 1922), 347. _ 

30 Report, 1869, 5: Jones, op. cit., 207-208; and Kelsey, op. cit., 168-169. The 
Five Civilized Tribes were not included in numbers quoted. Hoag had only in- 
direct control over them. 

31 [bid., 170-171. Lae 

32 Tatum, op. cit., 25-26. ; 

33 ca erin 25, Also, Memoirs, 436-437; and Laurence F, Schmeckebier, 
The Office of Indian Affairs; Its History, Activities and Organization, (Baltimore, 
1927), 54-55. ; 

34 Jbid., 55; James D. Richardson, op. cit., 109-110; Report, 1872, 72; and 
Memoirs, 436-437. 
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to the agency located at Fort Sill. On July 1, 1869, care of the 
agency and its property was officially turned over to Tatum ex- 
cept for the commissary stores which remained under the Military 
Department until the next year.2° When the Quaker Agent took 
charge, he estimated his Indian charges to include “‘. . . about two 
thousand five hundred Comanches, nineteen hundred Kiowas, five 
hundred Apaches, and twelve hundred of the Wichita and affiliated 
bands.” 746 


Tatum was well pleased with the work he found already begun 
by Hazen but the adobe agency buildings were located in a low 
and inaccessible place. Consequently, new buildings of stone were 
constructed on higher ground west of East Cache Creek. The agent 
then went to Chicago and purchased a steam engine with attach- 
ments for a saw-mill, a shingle machine, and a small mill-stone for 
grinding corn.*? 


The military agent had planted some corn for the Indians of 
this reservation and Tatum reported when he took charge that it 
was making an excellent growth. The sedentary Wichita and 
affiliated bands were enthused over the agricultural developments 
on their reservation since they had raised corn and some vege- 
tables from time immemorial. Some of the Comanche, it was re- 
ported, took a great deal of interest in agriculture and ‘‘permitted’’ 
their squaws and two white farmers to plant a few acres of corn 
for them,*8 but the Kiowa took little interest in the fifty-five acres 
of corn and vegetables planted for them, until after they had re- 
turned from a hunting trip when they ate the immature vegetables 
and corn and permitted their ponies to run loose in the fields. The 
unripe food made the Indians sick. The ponies destroyed the 
fields.*9 The Kiowa later wished to share that which was raised, 
‘and more judiciously guarded by the Comanche. 


Tatum prepared about fifteen hundred acres of land for plant- 
ing the following spring,*® and to encourage agricultural pursuits 
recommended that one thousand dollars be appropriated each year 
to provide for not less than twenty-five prizes to be awarded to 
He indians making the most progress during the year in agricul- 
ure. 


_ The government was interested in raising grain on the reser- 
vations because it would teach the Indian to be self-sufficient, it 
would be less expensive to raise the food than to buy and transport it 
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to the _Indian, and consequently would decrease the chances of 
smuggling liquor im to the Indians since fewer people would have 
an excuse for entering the Indian country.‘ 


Although, he had had no previous experience in the problems 
of Indian management, the new agent was not without ample ad- 
vice. The Indian and Military departments, the Friends, indivi- 
dually and collectively, rained letters of adminition and ““eo0d”’ 
advice upon him. He soon discovered that he was expected to act 
in the capacity of governor, legislature, judge, sheriff, and aecount- 
ing officer. Besides these duties he was theoretically responsible 
for hiring the many agency employees. However, the Executive 
Committee performed this function.*® Other routine duties included 
instructing the Indians in agricultural pursuits, advising them on 
their multitudinous difficulties and the distribution of rations 
and annuity goods.‘ The rations were issued every two weeks 
to the chiefs, who divided them by having the women of each family 
sit on the ground in a circle around him. The chief then distribu- 
ted the goods among them. One or more beeves were issued alive 
to the chiefs according to the size of their bands. If one family’s 
supplies were exhausted before ‘‘issue day,’’ they went to visit 
another. This procedure was followed until the food of the entire 
band was gone and then, if they could not fast until the next ‘‘issue 
day,’’ they would kill a mule.* 


Sugar and coffee were the most prized of the rations and it 
was believed that the issuance of these goods would be more ef- 
fective in keeping the Indian peaceably upon his reservation than 
““... any other measure which the government can adopt.”’ So 
runs a report to the government. It continues: ‘‘There is much 
reason to believe that the Kiowa and Comanches, in part, will again 
go to the plains if the measure is not adopted at an early date, and 
that the sugar and coffee will certainly hold them.’’*° Agent Tatum 
requested more rations for his Indians on the grounds that they 
would leave for the plains if not given sufficient food. His re- 
quest was granted.* 


By the treaty of 1868, the Kiowa, Comanche, and Apache were 
to receive annuity goods to the value of thirty thousand dollars 
annually for thirty years from the government. ‘‘The goods con- 
sisted of blankets, brown muslin, satinet, calico, hosiery, needles, 
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thread, a few suits of men’s clothes, beads, tincups, butcher knives, 
iron kettles, frying pans, hoes and small axes.’’** Tatum, in his 
first annual report to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, wrote 
that it was a mistake to send pants and woolen hose to the Indians 
as they nearly always cut the upper part of the pants off and saved 
only the leggings. The socks were generally worn without moc- 
casing and were worn out quickly. The shirts, of good material, 
said the report, should be longer since they do not wear pants.** 


When the annuity goods came in 1869, they were much smaller 
in quantity than in the previous year, and Tatum wrote: 


The Indians during the summer and fall appeared to anticipate that 
... they would be smaller, . .. on account of their having behaved well 
during the last year. They repeatedly told me that when they behaved 
well they got but a small amount of goods and the only way to get a 
large amount was to go on the war path a while, kill a few white people, 
steal a good many horses and mules, and then make a treaty and they 
would get a large amount of presents and a liberal supply of goods for 
that fall.50 


When Tatum inquired of the Indian Bureau the reason for the 
smaller quantity of goods, it was explained that money for the de- 
predation claims had been taken from the tund for annuity goods.*? 
Since most of the depredations had been in the previous year, Tatum 
pointed out that it would be a much wiser policy to withhold a part 
of the annuity goods immediately following the depredations even 
before the claims came in and treat them liberally when they be- 
haved themselves. The agent thought this would be better for 
the government as well as the settlers along the frontier.®” 


Education was recognized as the surest, perhaps the only, way 
of transforming the natives of this country into civilized beings.®* 
Consequently, a part of the new agent’s work was to establish 
schools among his charges. The Wichita and Caddo were willing 
to send their children to the boarding school provided for them, but 
the Kiowa and Comanche did not place their children in school for 
several years.°4 


__Sheridan’s winter campaign did not permanently discourage 
raiding in Texas but the spring and summer months were unusually 
quiet for the frontier settlers. Agent Tatum believed that the 
Comanche continued to raid in Texas because they had never been 
paid for this land which they claimed had been their home for 
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many years,°° while the natural love for roaming, unmolested upon 
the plains, was the reason ascribed for the KGowa raids. These 


resulted frequently in the taking of horses and mules from the 
Texans.5¢ 


The principal objective of raiding in Texas was to take horses 
and mules, but sometimes women and children were seized and 
held for ransom. The agent learned that a trail up the Canadian 
River to New Mexico was used by the Indians to drive stolen stock 
from Texas. They were exchanged to Mexican traders for guns, 
ammunition, and liquor.5? 


The Quahadi Comanche were largely untouched by Sheridan’s 
campaign, since they inhabited the Staked Plains lying to the south- 
west of the Kiowa and Comanche reservation. They were openly 
hostile to the government and sent word to Tatum that they did 
not intend to come to the agency until the soldiers came out and 
“‘whipped’’ them, and they did not think that possible.58 Their 
camp served as a rendezvous for all hostile bands of Indians in 
the southwest but frequently the blame for crimes was laid at their 
door when it actually belonged to some of the reservation Indians.°? 


If 1869 was an unusually quiet year, the Indians made up for 
lost time in 1870. Following a raid on the Wichita agency in which 
several head of stock were stolen, seventy-three mules were taken 
from the Quartermaster’s corral at Fort Sill by the Quahadi. A 
series of raids and murders were committed by various bands in 
the vicinity of the agency following these escapades. One man was 
shot within two hundred yards of the agency, another was killed 
at the butcher pen, and several head of stock were driven away. 
Conditions became so bad in June that Tatum called the agency 
employees together and told them that although he intended to 
remain, in the face of such an unsettled state of affairs, those who 
wished, might leave. Only two teachers, Josiah and Lizzie Butler 
stayed.*? 


On July 4, two Kiowa came in to see if they could draw rations 
and Tatum, after consultation with Colonel Grierson, told them 
they could if the animals stolen from the fort and agency were 
returned. A few days later Kiowa runners brought word that 
Little Heart and few other chiefs with their people had gone to 
the Quahadi camp and did not intend to come to the agency again. 
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The other Kiowa wanted to come ‘‘in.’’ Tatum repeated his demand 
for the return of the stock before promising them rations. They 
said that Kicking Bird was collecting the horses and mules and 
would bring them to the agency in a few days. The runners told 
their agent that he might sleep now, as they would not raid near 
the agency again. The Indians expected additional supplies if 
they should remain at peace; but instead, Tatum steadfastly refused 
to issue rations until the stock was returned, and then only the 
regular quantity. Instead of coming to the agency immediately, 
however, the Indians went on the biggest raid of the season. 


The agent learned that two white women had been taken 
captives in the raid and on August 7, when two or three hundred 
Kiowa came to get their rations, bringing with them twenty-seven 
of the seventy-three mules stolen from the Quartermaster and one 
stolen from the Wichita agency, Colonel Grierson and Tatum held 
a council with them in an attempt to get the women released. The 
prospect of a council always pleased the Indian as it increased 
his feeling of self-importance to argue with the agent. Tatum 
tried to impress them with the fact that the people of Texas as well 
as other states were their friends and helped to pay their annuities. 
Furthermore, the Indian and the white man, he explained, were 
both children of the Great Spirit and He wanted them to live like 
brothers. Lone Wolf said that he could not see what they were 
mad about and all the other chiefs claimed to have opposed the 
raids but said that they had been carried into them by the current 
of affairs. At the council White Horse was accused by other 
Indians of leading the party that stole the mules from the soldiers 
and he had also been the leader of the band that took the two 
captives. A payment of two mules and a earbine in advance was 
demanded for the captives but Tatum told them that they need not 
come back for rations until they brought the white women with 
them, and that they would not receive a reward. While in the 
council some of the Indians laid bows and arrows by their sides; 
one removed the cartridges from his breech-loading rifle and put 
them back again to let Tatum see how many he had. Another strung 
his bow and snapped an arrow in it, while still another took out a 
butcher knife and a whetstone and began to whet it vigorously. 
After the council, one Indian came to Tatum ‘“‘ . . . and ran his 
hand under my |Tatum’s| vest over my heart to see if he could 
feel any scare. But it was beating calmly as usual.’ After this 
effort of intimidation, Tatum made a rule that the Indians should 


neg their weapons outside of the agency when they came to see 
im. 


On August 18, the Kiowa came to the agency again, gave up 
the two captives and demanded rations but the agent having 
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learned of other captives refused to give them their Supplies until 
they freed all of their prisoners. The Indians then went to work 
In earnest and soon all of the captives were freed—that is, all that 
the agent knew about. The Indians then demanded a large amount 
of coffee and sugar and their usual supplies of beef and flour, and 
since they had quit the warpath, they wanted arms and ammunition 
too. They said their liberality deserved liberal rations but Tatum 
refused to give them any more than the usual amount of supplies and 
no ammunition. But he offered to give them one hundred dollars 
for each captive they would bring in. The Indian Bureau approved 
this. H. P. Jones, the post interpreter, said that he had never seen 
captives recovered before without the payment of several hundred 
dollars for them.** Tatum soon found that the offer to pay the 
-Indians for their captives was a mistake because it encouraged 
raiding for the purpose of securing captives. His offer was with- 
drawn. 


In September, 1870, when the rations were being issued Tatum 
told the chiefs to control their young men because at the last 
issuance, they had committed depredations at the beef pen. The 
chiefs went with the young men but ‘‘ . . . assisted in killing ten 
or a dozen beeves and thirty or forty calves more than they were 
entitled to, and robbed the herders of their provisions and cooking 
utensils.’’°? Tatum kept half of their supplies as punishment. The 
chiefs came to see Tatum about this and Lone Wolf made what 
he called a ‘‘big speech,’’ in which he said that it was very foolish 
for Tatum “‘ .. . to get mad just as we have got entirely over our 
mad.’’® His women and children were terribly hungry for sugar 
and coffee and if the agent wanted to, he could keep the flour 
and beef but if half the sugar and coffee was withheld, they would 
not accept anything. Lone Wolf then ordered his camp to be broken 
up and his band left but before Tatum finished issuing rations to 
the others, they returned and decided to take what the agent would 
give them.® 


To prevent the Indians from going into the commissary and 
doing their own issuing, as they had done at the beef pen, Tatum 
requested Colonel Grierson to furnish him with a company of 
soldiers, who, under a civil officer, would be like any sheriff oe 
police force. Subsequently Tatum had no trouble on issue day. 
But the guard was not permitted to stay very long for a visiting 
delegation of Friends were horrified to find that a fellow Quaker 
would use armed force. After this the old conditions returned. 
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The hostilities of 1870 were without any justification. The 
tribes had been well treated by the people of Texas and the soldiers, 
the agent reported, and it was evident that the Indians expected the 
government to give them a lot of annuity goods and rations to 
stop raiding.®’ 


The Comanche gave four reasons for remaining on the plains 
and committing depredations. 

... 1st. because they got so few annuity goods last fall; 2nd. be- 
cause so many of them got sick and died here (at the agency) last 
summer and fall;68 38rd. because they are not allowed to purchase am- 
munition; 4th. dividing the land into reservations, instead of having all 
the Indian country in common, and liberty to roam and hunt over it at 
will.69 


Commissioner E. S. Parker believed the hostiles should be se- 
verely punished for the crimes they had committed in open violation 
of their treaty stipulations. He said that the Indian Bureau was 
powerless to prevent thest raids and demanded that they be thus 
dealt with: 


I know of no way to check this marauding spirit, except to place 
all of them under the control of the military power, until they shall have 
satisfactorily shown that they are determined in good faith to keep their 
solemn promises of peace, and to respect the persons and property of 
all citizens.70 


Moreover, he recommended the establishment of a line of forts along 
the southern boundary of the reservation to protect the frontier 
settlers. 


The conditions were so bad on the Texas frontier, that a memorial 
signed by more than three hundred and fifty settlers was sent to 
Congress pleading for protection and asserting ‘‘ . . . that the country 
has vastly decreased in population, caused by the rapine of the 
savages; that hundreds of their citizens have been made destitute 
and driven from their homes.’’ Indians living at Fort Sill were 
charged with the malefactions and it was asserted, furthermore, that 
the authorities at Fort Sill treated their requests for help and 
recovery of property with insults;'* that the authorities by giving 
the Indians six-shooters and Spencer carbines had afforded them 
means of committing depredations; that Fort Sill served as a place 
of refuge for raiders; and that Forts Richardson and Griffin were 
garrisoned with too few soldiers." The petitioners asked permission 
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to pursue the Indians onto their reservation, and to compel the 
authorities to search for guilty parties and punish them if found. 
They also requested that the sale of horses and mules by wild Indians 
be prohibited and the purchase of them treated as a crime, and the 
sale and distribution of arms to Indians be forbidden.”4 


_ In this year of pain and bloodshed an incident occurred which 
is not without its amusing aspect. Satank whom Tatum branded as 
“‘the worst Indian on the Reservation,’’ rode a mule that was 
claimed by a Texan to the agency one day. It being the duty of 
the agent to settle controversies arising between Indians and whites, 
the case was appealed to Tatum. He found that the brand on the 
mule was that of the Texas settler. Satank explained his possession 
of the mule in this way. He and his son, he said, had gone to 
Texas to get some horses and mules and some people got mad and 
shot his son. Later he returned to this place and stole the mule. 
He now loved the mule as he had his son and therefore thought 
he should be allowed to keep it. He then proposed that he and 
the Texan go alone to the prairie and fight and the one who killed 
the other should get the mule. ‘‘But,’’ wrote Tatum, ‘‘I got the 
mule without the fight.’’" 


A council, sponsored by the government, was held early in the 
winter with the natives of the southwest. The Indians were warned 
against hostilities, since it would mean an encounter with the military. 
But as has been shown, the council did nothing toward keeping the 
peace. In September of the same year, as a result of their almost 
continual warfare, a resolution was passed by the more civilized 
Indians in eastern Indian Territory at Okmulgee, calling upon their 
red brothers of the plains to abide in peace with the United States 
government. The wild Indians were also invited to attend and 
participate in the annual all-Indian councils and congresses held 
in eastern Indian Territory. This resolution had little or no in- 
fluence in bringing about a more peaceful state of affairs.‘ 


In 1870-71, as was usual during the winter months, the Indians 
remained quiet on their reservation. About the middle of May, 
1871, Agent Tatum wrote to the Executive Committee that he did 
not anticipate trouble at the agency but he thought the Indians 
intended to commit depredations in Texas, and added: 


I believe affairs will continue to get worse until there is a different 
course pursued with the Indians. I know of no reason why they should 
not be treated the same as white people for the same offense. It is not 
right to be feeding and clothing them, and let them raid with impunity in 
Texas. Will the committee sustain me in having Indians arrested re 
murder, and turned over to the proper authorities of Texas for trial? 
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Tatum had judged his wards correctly. On the afternoon of 
the day he wrote this letter, he learned what later proved to be the 
most famous raid in all southwestern history had occurred a few 
days before and that his Indians had been responsible for it. 


General W. T. Sherman, commander-in-chief of the United 
States army, had heard so many reports of depredations on the 
Texas frontier that he decided to visit the affected area and see 
the actual conditions for himself. Traveling with a small escort 
in the company of Inspector General R. B. Marcy, he heard numerous 
stories of raids, but saw no evidences of Indians until he reached 
the border and he had about come to the conclusion that the reports 
of war and plunder were grossly exaggerated. As he rode, on May 
18, toward Fort Richardson, located near Jacksboro, Texas, he 
met Henry Warren’s outfit composed of ten wagons drawn by about 
sixty mules. The wagons were loaded with corn and destined for 
Fort Griffin, a cavalry post. Sherman continued on his route and 
reached Fort Richardson about sunset. Here the General received 
additional testimony from delegations of settlers about the dreadful 
conditions. ‘% 


Sherman, late that night, visited Thomas Brazeal who had been 
admitted to the post hospital for treatment of a gunshot wound in 
the foot. He told Sherman that in the afternoon as Henry Warren’s 
wagon train had reached Salt Creek (shortly after Sherman passed 
by), it had been attacked suddenly by a band of more than a hun- 
dred Indians. Seven of the teamsters, including the wagon master, 
had been killed and Brazeal with four others had escaped to a 
woods where they concealed themselves until night and then made 
their way to the fort. This was additional proof for Sherman that 
the stories he had been hearing were not figments of the imagination. 
Colonel R. S. MacKenzie, was sent with twenty days rations to 
pursue the Indians with instructions to report to Sherman at Fort 
Sill.’® The following letter written by the army surgeon who 
examined the dead men at the scene of the massacre needs no addi- 
tional comment: 


I have the honor to report in compliance with your instructions, I 
examined, on May 19, 1871, the bodies of five citizens, killed on Salt 
Creek by Indians on the previous day. All of the bodies were riddled 
with bullets, covered with gashes and the skulls crushed evidently by 
means of an axe found bloody on the place. . . One of the bodies were 
even more mutilated than the others, it having been found fastened with 
a chain to the pole of a wagon lying over a fire with the face towards 
the ground, the tongue being cut out. Owing to charred condition of 
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the soft parts it was impossible to determine wheth i 
burned before or after his death.80 Ei 


The next day Sherman started for Fort Sill, and on May 23, 
he reported the massacre to Tatum and asked his aid in finding 
the guilty Indians. Tatum told him that he thought he could find 
out in a few days who the marauders were. 


Four days later when the Indians came for their rations, the 
agent called the chiefs into his office and told them about the 


alia in Texas and asked if they knew any thing about it. Satanta 
said : 


Yes, I led in that raid. I have repeatedly asked for arms and am- 
munition, which have not been furnished. I have made many other 
‘requests which have not been granted. You do not listen to my talk. 


The white people are preparing to build a railroad through our 
country, which will not be permitted. Some years ago they took us 
by the hair and pulled us here close to Texas where we have to fight 
them. More recently I was arrested by the soldiers and kept in con- 
finement several days. But that is played out now. There igs never to 
be any more Kiowa indians arrested. I want you to remember that. 
On account of these grievances, a short time ago I took about a hundred 
of my warriors to Texas, who I wished to teach how to fight. I also 
took the chief Satank, Hagle Heart, Big Bow, Big Tree and Fast Bear. 
We found a mule train, which we captured and killed seven of the men. 
Three of our men got killed, but we are willing to call it even. It is 
all over now, and it is not necessary to say much more about it. We 
don’t expect to raid in Texas. If any other Indian claims the honor of 
leading that party he will be lying to you. I led it myself.81 


Satank, Eagle Heart and Big Tree were present and agreed that 
Satanta’s story was true. 


Tatum believed it would be a crime to allow this vicious act 
to go unpunished and went to the post to tell Grierson and General 
Sherman of Satanta’s speech, and to ask the arrest of Satanta, Big 
Tree, Eagle Heart, and Big Bow. Shortly after this Satanta ap- 
peared at Grierson’s quarters. He had heard that a representative 
of Washington was there ‘‘ ... and he probably wished to measure 
up with him, and see how they compared.’’** After boastfully telling 
his story of the raid, he received the first intimation that all was 
not well. Sherman ordered that he, Satank, and Big Tree, who 
were also present, be arrested and sent to Texas for trial. He also 
told them that forty-one mules had to be returned to replace those 
taken in the raid. This put a different light on the whole matter 
and immediately Satanta began to ‘‘back up’’ on his story. Now, 
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he said, he had merely gone along and had had nothing to do with 
the killing of the teamsters. 


When the Indians gave indication that they would resist the 
arrest of their chiefs, Sherman, by a pre-arranged signal, caused 
the whole post to bristle with armed soldiers where a moment before 
there had been only a few men lazily loitering around. A brief 
skirmish involving Stumbling Bear, Lone Wolf, Kicking Bird and 
Colonel Grierson insued, but with the soldiers’ guns pointing at 
the Indians from every direction, they soon subsided. Satanta, 
Satank, and Big Tree were held as prisoners, and the rest of the 
Indians were dismissed.*% 


MacKenzie who had been sent to follow the trail of the Indians 
from the scene of the massacre, reported at Fort Sill on June 4, 
that he had been unsuccessful in his attempt to follow the Indian 
trail as a recent rain had obliterated the tracks of the ponies. He 
was surprised to learn that those guilty of the crime were already 
prisoners in the post guardhouse awaiting his arrival to be taken 
back to Texas for trial. 


On June 8, MacKenzie left Fort Sill with the prisoners. Satank 
being refractory was placed in a separate wagon from Satanta and 
Big Tree. The three prisoners were handcuffed. Satanta sent word 
to the Kiowa to return the mules stolen and not to go on any more 
raids in Texas or around Fort Sill.8# A Caddo boy rode by the 
wagons as the soldiers and prisoners left. Satank said to him: ‘“‘I 
wish to send a message by you to my people. Tell my people that 
I am dead. I died the first day out from Fort Sill. My bones 
will be lying on the side of the road.’’*> When the column was 
about a mile from the fort, Satank began to sing his death song: 


O sun you remain forever, but we Ko-eet-senko86 
must die, 

O earth you remain forever, but we Ko-eet-senko 
must die.87 


His song completed, he turned his back to the guards, pulled the 
handcuffs from his wrist, horribly mutilating them, drew a butcher 
knife that he had successfully concealed in spite of the fact that 
he had been searched twice, and then attacked the guards who jumped 
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from the wagon, leaving their guns. Satank seized one of the rifles 
and attempted to load it but being unfamiliar with its mechanism 
several bullets struck him before he could use it. The old chief 
fell mortally wounded and died in about twenty minutes.’8 


The Society of Friends was very anxious about the whole 
problem of the arrest of the chiefs since it was considered as a 
wedge which might open the way to a revision of the government’s 
Indian policy and take the management out of their hands. But 
they were also much concerned about the punishment to be meted 
out to the chiefs as can be seen in a typical paragraph from one 
of their letters sent to Tatum at this time. ‘‘ . . . I believe that if 
by any means their punishment should be imprisonment for life 
it would be more consonant with Christianity, and vastly more ef- 
fective in deterring their people from a repetition of crimes.’’%? 


The two chiefs were taken to Jacksboro for trial after Satank’s 
death. ‘‘Never was there an incident having to do with frontier 
history quite so spectacular and colorful as that pertaining to the 
arrest and trial of these notorious raiders.’’* The chiefs were 
tried before Judge Charles Soward of the Thirteenth Judicial Dis- 
trict and prosecuted by District Attorney 8S. W. T. Lanham. Thomas 
Ball and J. A. Woolfork of Weatherford, Texas, defended the chiefs. 
The trial began July 5, and was speedily closed. 


The district attorney probably voiced the sentiments of the 
frontier settlers when he said: 


Satanta, the veteran consul chief of the Kiowas—the orator, diplomat, 
the counselor of his tribe—the pulse of his race:—Big Tree, the young 
war chief, who leads in the thickest of the fight, and follows no one 
in the chase—the mighty warrior athlete, with the speed of the deer 
and the eye of the eagle, are before this bar, in the charge of the law! 
So they would be described by Indian admirers, who live in more secure 
and favored lands, remote from the frontier—where ‘distance lends, en- 
chantment’ to the imagination—where the story of Pocahontas and the 
speech of Logan, the Mingo, are read, and the dread sound of the war- 
whoop is not heard. We who see them today, disrobed of all their fancied 
graces, exposed in the light of reality, behold them through far different 
lenses! We recognize in Satanta the arch fiend of treachery and blood— 
the cunning Catiline—the promoter of strife—the breaker of Redes 
signed by his own hands—the inciter of his fellows to rapine and mur a 
—the artful dealer in bravado while in the pow-wow, and the most ab- 
ject coward in the field, as well as the most canting and double-tongued 
hypocrite when detected and overcome! In Big Tree we perceive the nee 
demon, who has tasted blood and loves it as his food—who stops a ne 
crime, how black so ever—who is swift at every species of ee 
pities not at any sight of agony or death—he can scalp, burn, torture, 
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mangle, and deface his victims with all the superlatives of cruelty, and 
have no feeling of sympathy or remorse. They are both hideous and 
loathsome in appearance, and we look in vain to see in them anything 
to be admired, or even endure.9” 


Satanta, ‘‘Orator of the Plains,’’ was given an opportunity to 
speak and defend himself. The handcuffs restrained his oratorical 
gestures as he spoke. 


I cannot speak with these things upon my wrists; you make me 
a squaw...I look around me and see your braves, squaws, and papooses, 
and I have said in my heart that if I ever get back to my people I will 
never wage war upon you again. I have always been a friend of the 
white man. My tribe has taunted me and called me a squaw because 
I have been the friend of the Tehannas. I am suffering now for the 
crimes of bad Indians—of Satank, Lone Wolf, and Kicking Bird, and 
Fast Bear, and Eagle Heart—and if you will let me go, I will kill the 
three latter with my own hands. If you will let me go, I will withdraw 
my warriors from Tehanna. I will wash out the stain of blood and 
make it a white land, and there shall be peace and the Tehannas may 
plow and drive their oxen to the river. But if you kill me, it will be a 
spark on the Prairie—make big fire—burn heap.% 


But the jury, after brief deliberation, brought in a verdict find- 
ing the chiefs guilty of murder and condemning them to death. 


The principal witnesses at the trial were Colonel MacKenzie 
and Lawrie Tatum; and it was largely through their testimony 
that the Indians were convicted.®* Tatum did not believe in capital 
punishment and used his influence along with many others who 
had similar views, to get their sentences commuted to life imprison- 
ment. Trial Judge Soward was persuaded that it would be more 
beneficial to the Texas frontier for the chiefs to be alive and in 
prison. Only then could the reservation Indians be expected to 
refrain from raiding. If they were hanged there would be no 
such check and it would only embitter the Kiowa still more.% 


Not all of the Friends were in sympathy with their fellow 
member, Lawrie Tatum, as may be discerned by a letter sent to 
him in August concerning the attitude of the Executive Committee 
in regard to his part in the arrest and conviction of Satanta and 
Big Tree. A part of it reads: ‘‘There was evidently some con- 
cern on the part of several of the Committee lest thou complicate 
thyself with military matters to such an extent as to compromise 
our religious principles . .. ’’% 


The Quakers no doubt would have been alarmed to a greater 
extent if they had been given the opportunity of reading Colonel 
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MacKenzie’s report. on the conditions that he found on the reser- 


vation while he was there following the Jacksboro Massacre. He 
wrote: 


To obtain a permanent peace and to give Mr. Tatum who I regard 
as an excellent man an opportunity to elevate these people, the Kiowas 


and Comanches should be dismounted and disarmed, and made to raise 
corn, etc. 


The Kiowa and Comanches are entirely beyond any control, and have 
been for a long time. Mr. Tatum understands the matter, appears to 
be straight forward, resolute and capable. He is anxious that the Kiowa 
and Comanches now out of his control be brought under it. This can 
only be accomplished by the army. The matter is now within a very 
small compass, either these Indians must be punished, or they must be 
allowed to murder, and rob at their own discretion.97 


Tatum was so disgusted with the Indians that he urged MacKenzie 
to return to the reservation after delivering the prisoners, and 
render the hostile bands such a severe blow that they would have 
no alternative but to remain at peace. However, they decided 
to wait and see how the people behaved after their chiefs had 
been dealt with.% 


The Kiowa brought in the forty-one mules demanded of them 
by the military to make up for those taken in the raid.® Raiding 
ceased except for a few individual forays. The Kiowa and Ari- 
zona Apache had planned to carry on extensive raids but the 
arrest of the chiefs stopped them.!% Agent Tatum wrote to the 
Executive Committee that Colonel Grierson, Interpreter Jones 
and others who had had long experience with the Indians, said they 
had never seen the Indians so completely subdued before. ‘‘I 
see much in the Kiowas and all of the other Indians,’’ wrote 
Tatum, ‘‘to confirm me that it was right to have them arrested, 
and I see nothing to make me feel doubtful about it. It has prob- 
ably saved the lives of many Texas citizens.’’! 


The Indian agent wrote that the Indians had no use for guns 
except for raiding since they preferred to use their bows and 
arrows for hunting and therefore the government should exert a 
special effort to prevent the sale of munition to them. The con- 
tinual raids had, in his opinion, forfeited the treaty rights of the 
Indians. No more treaties should be made. with them since they 
were really wards of the government and their true relationship 


should be recognized.}” 
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Again during the winter months of 1871-1872, the Indians 
were quiet. All of them except the Quahadi came in for rations 
during the year, but as soon as spring came the Kiowa with some 
Apache and Comanche began to raid in Texas with a fury seem- 
ingly unprecedented.!% Not less than forty white people were 
killed during the summer of 1872, several hundred head of live 
stock were stolen and three children were taken captives. 


On April 20, 1872, the Howard Wells Massacre occurred in 
which sixteen people were killed. Although troops succeeded in 
following the Indians, they held a secure position which enabled 
them to repulse the soldiers until nightfall, after which, they 
slipped away. All of the forays during the spring and summer 
months of 1872 were made to compel the government to free their 
chieftains. 


The patience of the Indian Commissioner was just about at 
an end, as is clearly seen in his report for the year 1872. The 
hostilities : 


... of the past year were pursuant to their deliberate decision, and 
it is safe to state that at least one-half of the terrible scenes of blood, 
fire, and pillage which they have caused have never yet been reported 
to the Department. . . nothing less than military authority, with perhaps 
some punishment by troops, will bring them into such subjection as to 
again render the services of a civil agent of benefit to them.106 


Thomas C. Battey, a Quaker school teacher among the Kiowa, 
believed that ‘‘a firm hand”’ as well as ‘‘a kind heart’’ was nee- 
essary in dealing with the Indians.!% The Kiowa were not unan- 
imous on the raids if we can believe Battey. Kicking Bird, one 
of Battey’s staunch Indian supporters, was one of the most in- 
fluential of the Kiowa chieftains. His friendship for the whites, 
at one time caused him to lose the confidence of his people. They 
believed this friendship was due to cowardice. However, after he 
led a party into Texas, in an engagement against the soldiers, he 
proved himself courageous and came out with the renewed con- 
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fidence of his people. He then returned to his reservation and 
continued his efforts to promote peace between his people and 
the whites. While he was the leader of the peace faction, Lone 
Wolf was encouraging outrages against the settlers.108 


The raids of 1872, were brought to an abrupt conclusion by 
the fall campaign of Colonel MacKenzie who surprised a camp 
of Quahadi on the Staked Plains. They fled without fighting, 
thus failing to make good their boast that they would gloriously 
defeat the soldiers once the opportunity presented itself. The 
entire camp was destroyed, along with their winter’s food supply. 
In addition to this blow, a still more severe one was dealt the 
Indians by taking as captives more than one hundred women and 
children left unprotected in the camp by the fleeing warriors. 
These were taken to Texas and held at Fort Concho until the 
next year. 


This severe defeat had a very pronounced influence on the 
Comanche. They were compelled by hunger to come to the agency 
for rations and gave the government a means of coercion in re- 
covering white captives and of curbing temporarily the hostile 
activities of one of the most troublesome war bands on the south- 
ern plains.1® 


At the general council held by the civilized Indians in 1872, 
it was decided to send a delegation to the nomads of the Plains 
to hold council and persuade them to establish friendly relations 
with the United States government.!4° The council was held in 
July at Fort Cobb. Two captives were brought in to Tatum and 
Kicking Bird said that they had made ‘‘a law’’ forbidding their 
young men to go to Texas on raids. The Yamparika were in- 
duced to restore thirty-two head of stock stolen from the Chick- 
asaw, and friendly relations between those two tribes were re- 
stored. Some government stock was recovered and a promise of 
permanent peace was made by the Plains Indians—if Satanta and 
Big Tree were returned." 


The government sent Captain Henry Alvord and Professor 
Edward Parrish to the Indians to persuade them to send delegates 
to Washington,!2 and to determine the best method of dealing 
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with the hostile element of the tribes.“3 For several years, it had 
been a government policy to induce the wild tribes to send repre- 
sentative chiefs and warriors to visit the capitol with the hope 
that they would become better acquainted with the strength of 
the whites. The Indians believed that they outnumbered the 
whites. This erroneous conception was due to the fact that they 
had rarely seen more than a few hundred whites at one time. 
This was evidenced by the fact that a Comanche in bidding fare- 
well to his friends as he departed for Washington told them that 
he would count all of the whites he saw and then report if he 
thought the combined forces of the Indians could drive the whites 
from the country.144 Every Indian who visited Washington, it 
was asserted, was convinced that to attack the whites was a hope- 
less task and counseled their people to keep peace and make the 
best terms possible.! 


Alvord held the first council on Leeper’s Creek, September 
5. Only a few Kiowa were present and none of the hostile bands 
of the Comanche. Most of the Indians at the council agreed to 
send delegates to Washington. A Comanche chief (Tea-chatz- 
kinna) told Alvord that all of the tribes present were guilty of 
raiding except the Arapahoe, Caddo, and Delaware.!® 


On September 19, Alvord held a council with the principal 
Kiowa chiefs including Lone Wolf, Woman’s Heart, Red Otter, 
Little Mountain, Son-of-the-Sun, Stumbling Bear, Sleeping Wolf 
and Fast Bear. The chiefs were opposed to sending delegates 
to Washington. Finally Alvord promised to permit them to see 
Satanta and Big Tree if they would go.1!* Some of the Kiowa 
delegates were so frightened by a rumored approach of troops 
from Texas that they did not go, but Lone Wolf, the most impor- 
tant chief, and three others from his tribe were among those who 
made the trip.1!8 Alvord repeated the same old promise and threat 
that the Indians heard in nearly every council; namely, stay on 
the OR es and have peace, leave the reservation and have 
war. 


Alvord commended Tatum for doing such a good piece of 
work under adverse circumstances.!° He recommended that the 
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Kiowa be rounded up and all the horses and mules found in their 
possession which were unquestionably not theirs, be taken from 
them ; that the tribe be forced to surrender their three most prom- 
ment men who had engaged in atrocities during the last year for 
trial in a United States court; that no annuity goods be given 
them for the present year; that a force of troops large enough 
to enforce these provisions be ready to move against them im- 
mediately if they did not submit. Alvord believed that under 
these conditions the Indians would quickly meet the demands.12% 


As for the Comanche, he believed that they could not be dealt 
with as a tribe because two-thirds of their number had remained 
beyond the western limits of the reservation on the Staked Plains, 
and had never recognized the treaties made with the other Co- 
manche. In council they told the commissioner that they did not 
want to fight but they regarded living as they did as their natural 
way and did not want to change. He recommended that the gov- 
ernment compel] them ‘‘ .. . to give up captives and stolen stock, 
forfeit annuities, and move, even for hunting, only by special per- 
mission.’’2. It was also recommended that since the other third 
of the Comanches were not totally blameless, that they be com- 
pelled to give up one half of their annuities and live nearer the 
agency that they might be more easily supervised.123 


As for the Apache, Alvord believed that they had acted in 
conjunction with the Kiowa and should forfeit one half of their 
annuities and be separated from the other Indians because he 
believed they would remain peaceful if not incited by others, 
more hostile.!24 


The delegation sent to Washington, as a result of Alvord’s 
efforts, included fifty chiefs from the Kiowa, Comanche, Apache, 
Arapahoe and other tribes.!2° It was the largest delegation to 
visit Washington up to this time.2° Enroute they were permitted 
to see and visit with Satanta and Big Tree at St. Louis as had 
been promised.27 After a few days the delegates went on to 
Washington where the Kiowa were promised that if they behaved 
well, their chiefs would be given their freedom. 


Probably the worst aspect of the Indian raids from the stand- 
point of the white people was that related to the captive prob- 
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lem. It was an experience especially dreadful for the women. The 
Indians had a two fold object in taking captives: first, to secure 
servants and slaves; and second, to obtain ransom money.’** One 
of the most beneficial results of the work done by Lawrie Tatum 
as Indian agent, was securing the freedom of many white cap- 
tives held by the Kiowa and Comanche. 


In the summer of 1871, White Horse and six other Kiowa 
raided in Texas. They attacked the Lee family, killed Lee and 
his wife; and took as captives, Susan, sixteen years of age, Milley 
F. nine, and John who was six. The two Lee girls were finally 
delivered to Agent Richards.29 The Kiowa contended that they 
should be given a reward for their return but Tatum told them 
that they would not receive a dollar; and furthermore, “‘ ... 
they could have no more rations until the boy was brought in. 
These girls were the first captives ever recovered from the Kiowas 
without paying from $100 to $1,500 for each one.’’3° 


Horseback, a friendly Comanche chief, secured the freedom 
of Clinton Smith and John Valentine Maxie and turned them over 
to Agent Tatum on October 24, 1872. Clinton Smith had been a 
captive for about a year and a half. He had been herding sheep 
with his brother near San Antonio when a band of Arizona Apache 
captured him. Shortly after this Clinton was sold to the Quahadi 
Comanche. At the time he was turned over to Tatum, he was 
about thirteen years of age. Clinton told Tatum that there were 
other white captives in the Indian camp.1*! 


John Valentine Maxie was about nine years of age at the time 
he was rescued. He had been with the Comanche so long that he 
had forgotten his name and could not speak the English language. 
He could only remember the scene and circumstances of his eap- 
ture. He said that his father was killed at a woodpile, his mother 
with her small baby were killed, and that he and his sister had 
been taken away. His sister was killed the first night, as she 
could not walk fast enough to keep up with the band of Indians. 


Tatum advertised the recovery of these captives. John’s father 
came for him upon reading his description in the newspaper. 
Maxie had been away on the day that the Indians attacked his 
home, about three years before. It was John’s grandfather who 
had been killed. His mother had recovered from the wound she 
received but her baby was killed by the same bullet that wounded 
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her. As sooh as John saw his father he remembered his name 
and several incidents in his life before his eapture.182 


On November 14, Horseback brought two more eaptives to 
Tatum. They were in a very pitiful condition.13 Adolph Kohn 
who was about eleven years of age, said that he had been captured 
by three Arizona Apache some three years before near San An- 
tonio while he was tending his father’s sheep. He was traded 
to the Quahadi. He had been forced to herd the ponies and mules 
and do hard work for his eaptors.!°4 


Temple Friend, the other boy, was about thirteen years of 
age. He could not remember his name but he did remember the 
place of his capture. His grandfather, L. S. Friend, a Methodist 
minister, came to the agency on hearing of the recovery of these 
boys and identified him. He recalled his name and past events 
as soon as he talked with his grandfather.1%5 


Four of the Comanche women, captured by Colonel MacKenzie 
were liberated after these boys were given their freedom. When 
one of these women reported that they were well treated and 
given excellent food, with little work to do, Tatum seized the 
opportunity to compare the treatment accorded the Indian cap- 
tives as compared with that received by the white captives. How 
much this object lesson impressed the Indians is not known but 
the Comanche chief, Horseback, agreed that it was true.}%¢ 


Tatum learned that some Mexicans were among the Quahadi 
but he could not get definite information about them. When he 
demanded their freedom, the Indians told him they would restore 
any captives he knew of who wanted to leave the Indian camp. 
Tatum did not know of them specifically and prayed earnestly 
that he might find a way to deliver them and the Lord “... 
answered my prayer, ... ’’ wrote Tatum, ‘‘by putting the thought 
into the heart of Martha Day, a Mexican captive, to leave the 
Indians and come to the agency.!*7 She ran away one rainy night 
while tending the pony herd. The Indians attempted to recover 
her from the agent, but she was successfully hidden until a stage 
came along enabling her to leave the Indian country.188 Acting 
on information given him by the Mexican woman, Tatum effected 


the release of six captives. 
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Two of these told of a Mexican man in the Indian camp. 
The Indians pretended that the Mexican had threatened to kill 
anyone who tried to bring him to the agent. Tatum, however, 
ordered that they jump on him while he was asleep, if necessary, 
tie him and bring him to the agency. The agent added to his 
demand, ‘‘Tonight, when you lie down to sleep, I want you to 
turn one ear towards Texas and see if you can hear your women 
and children crying. They will continue to cry then until that 
man is brought here.’’!°9 The Indians said that Tatum was a 
hard man. 


Shortly after this the Quahadi brought the Mexican in but 
it had not been necessary to tie him. He was dressed in a beau- 
tiful warrior’s costume and accompanied by two chiefs and fif- 
teen warriors. Tatum believed that he had been intimidated and 
when the Mexican was asked, in Comanche, if he wished to re- 
turn to his family or live with the Indians he replied that he 
preferred to stay with the Comanche. Tatum was not satisfied 
with the answer and sent for an interpreter who could speak 
Mexican. The question was put to him again in his own language 
and after he had been assured that the Indians would not harm 
him, he eagerly expressed the desire to leave his captors. When 
he answered Tatum’s qustion affirmatively in the Comanche lan- 
guage, the Indians were very disappointed and stripped him of 
his ornaments before leaving him with the agent.}*° 


Two Mexicans, a man and his wife, had been held captive 
nearly all of their lives. They had escaped to John Chandler’s!* 
home where they lived for sometime but finally the Comanche 
heard of their hiding place and recaptured them. When Tatum 
learned of their plight, he demanded their freedom. The man 
was brought in but due to his wife’s illness she remained in camp, 
he preferred to return to her. The agent made the Indians promise 
to give them their freedom whenever the captives desired it. The 
man was guarded constantly after he returned to keep him from 
letting the agent know that he and his wife wished to be freed. 
They finally escaped one night and after travelling on foot six 
nights, hiding during the day, they reached the agency and were 
sent to a place of safety.142 


During the last eight months of Tatum’s administration he re- 
covered seven white captives and twelve Mexican. Before this 
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he had succeeded in liberating five white children and two 
women.!48 


As has already been mentioned, Captain Henry Alvord had been 
authorized to promise the freedom of Satanta and Big Tree to the 
Indians of the reservation if they would promise to remain peaceful 
for the next six months. Alvord pointed out that the next six 
months would include the winter season when it was impossible 
for the Indian to raid, as the grass was not sufficient to feed his 
ponies. For this reason it was not a suitable period of time to 
test their promises.'44 Besides this, Alvord pointed out the Kiowa 
had entered into the raids of the summer of 1872 for the sole 
purpose of compelling the government to release their chiefs. To 
agree to their freedom at this time would be understood by the 
Indians as a sign of weakness and submission.145 


However, in spite of Alvord’s good advice, while the dele- 
gation of chiefs was visiting in Washington, the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs promised them that Satanta and Big Tree would 
be released on June 1, 1873, if the tribe remained peaceful.14* The 
chiefs had been convicted under the laws of the State of Texas 
and the Commissioner did not have the right to make such a 
promise. This brought a storm of protest from the frontier, but, 
wrote the Commissioner ‘‘ ... the pledge of the Government having 
been given to the Kiowas and the Kiowas having reason to expect 
its fulfillment . . . an appeal was made to the courtesy of the 
governor of Texas to relieve the Government from its embarrass- 
ment by the release of the prisoners... . ’’14% 


Lawrie Tatum believed that the Indians had made some im- 
provement but he believed, too, that the measures taken against 
them such as the arrest of the chiefs, the capture and holding of 
the Comanche women and children, and the threat to punish the 
Indian when he left the reservation were largely responsible for 
this improvement. To him it seemed that ‘‘ ... the effect on the 
Kiowas of the promise of the release of Satanta, a daring and 
treacherous chief, was like a dark and rolling cloud in the Western 
horizon, and when he should be restored to his people in freedom, 
it might burst like a tornado upon innocent and unsuspecting 
parties. ’’148 


The agent’s fellow Quakers did not share his views and he 
offered his resignation to be effective March 31, 1873. Tatum 


wrote: 


143 Tatum, op. cit., 154. 
144 Report, 1872, 132. 

145 [bid., 132. 

146 Battey, op .cit., 197. 
147 Report, 1873, 7. 

148 Tatum, op. cit., 159-160. 
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... that with kindness and fair dealing the Indians would not be 
brought into subjection and cease their almost continuous depredations 


in Texas during the spring and summer. 

Had the kind and honorable treatment that they were receiving 
by almost every person, except horse thieves and illicit traders, caused 
a manifest decrease in their depredations, the Government could have 
afforded to bear with them; but when they were evidently growing 
worse, then firm restraint was the kindness that I thought they needed.149 

Thomas C. Battey, although not in accord with Tatum’s views 
as to the release of the Chiefs, praised him for his work. Many 
of the Indians had grown to respect Tatum, and even the mili- 
tary was sorry to see him leave, as was shown by a letter from 
General Augur which in part reads; ‘‘ .. . I fully understand that 
the place has no attraction for you, I can also see that the public 
service is to be the loser by any change however worthy may be 
your successor.’’!51 


149 [bid., 165-166. 
150 Battey, op. cit., 136-137. 
151 Tatum, op. cit., 155. 
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SOUTHWESTERN OIL BOOM TOWNS 
By Gerald Forbes 


Characteristic of the twentieth century history and rapid peopling 
of the southwestern part of the United States has been the oil boom 
town. It has been an important factor in the sociological, economic, 
industrial, and political development of the six states of Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, and New Mexico. The era 
of the boom oil town began with the turn of the century and con- 
tinued with mechanization of industry and the manufacture of the 
internal combustion engine. Just as the production of petroleum 
in the great Mid-Continent Field resulted in the rapid building of 
towns from Kansas to the Gulf of Mexico, so lid the automobile 
manufacturers of Michigan concurrently sell their products from 
Maine to California.1 The features and resulting problems of the 
oil boom towns have been generally the same throughout the Mid- 
Continent Field. 


The development of the petroleum producing industry may be 
conveniently divided into five different phases, which were virtu- 
ally the same in all parts of the Mid-Continent Field. The first 
phase, or period, was, of course, that of discovery in which one well, 
or possibly half a dozen, would show clearly the existence of a, 
vauable deposit of petroleum. The period of leasing the land, sur- 
rounding the discovery well, formed the second phase of the develop- 
ment. The next two stages of the development, the drilling of the 
wells that formed the oil pool and the building of the town or towns, 
were thoroughly interlocked and interdependent. The final phase 
of the cycle arrived when the drilling was virtually concluded, and 
the operations of the pool were those of extracting the petroleum 
from the wells. 


In the Mid-Continent Field, petroleum has been discovered in 
areas that have resulted in two materially different types of develop- 
ment. When oil has been discovered in an area of small land hold- 
ings, as in the case of the Glenn Pool in the Creek Nation of the 
Indian Territory or the Spindle-Top Pool in Texas, both at oe 
beginning of the century, or the East Texas Pool two decades later, 


1 Horses dominated the delivery of petroleum products until 1917, when pre- 

dominance was taken by motorized vehicles.—The Magnolia Oil News, XVI, No. 5, 
(Dallas, Texas, April, 1931) 23. The increase in motor vehicles grew from four in 
1895 to 29,777,000 in 1937.—The Oil Weekly, LXXXVIII, No. 8, (Houston, Texas, 
January 31, 1938) 24. ; 
a 2 The Spindletop Pool in 1902 produced 17,421,000 barrels of crude oil ane 
forced the price down to the remarkable figure of three cents a barrel.—The vob ey 
Oil News, XVI, No. 5, 53; John W. Flenner, History of Oklahoma, (Ms.) Pa ed- 
rick Collection, Tulsa, Oklahoma, 309-312. 
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the development was thoroughly different from that which took 
place in the Osage Reservation in Oklahoma or the Yates ranch in 
West Texas.2 Fundamentally the difference was to be found in 
the size of the leases. The large leases of the areas of big land 
holdings tended to obviate competitive drilling, which in turn re- 
duced or prevented the growth of oil towns. 


The physical conditions at the beginning of the century that 
produced the most oil boom towns included many small leases and 
in addition oil-bearing sandstones only a few hundred feet below the 
surface of the earth. The small leases stimulated drilling, because 
petroleum would not observe property lines, and the owner of one 
well might extract oil from the subsurface of his nearby neighbor. 
The result was that the neighbor, for the preservation of his own 
petroleum, was forced to drill an offsetting well on the opposite 
side of the line. Market conditions had little effect on this type 
of drilling. Certainly market conditions played no part in the Fed- 
eral regulations that governed the production of oil on Indian lands 
during the early years of the century, for those rules required drill- 
ing within six months or a year to validate the contracts.® 


Closely following the leasing, came the period of drilling, which 
brought with it the town building phase. Drilling crews consisted 
of about half a dozen men, most of whom were young and unmarried, 
with educations generally no more than mediocre. They were at- 
tracted to the new oil pool by the wages which varied from four 
dollars a day upward.’ In addition to the drilling crews there were 
numerous teamsters and their assistants. A large and rapidly drilled 
pool, such as Cushing in Oklahoma or the East Texas near Tyler, 
Texas, might attract from fifty to one hundred thousand persons 
to an area that previously had been rather sparsely populated.® 


3L. C. Snider, Oil and Gas in the Mid-Continent Field, Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa, 1920) 208; Oklahoma Statutes, I, (Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, 1931) 1061; 
Department of the Interior, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Annual Report, 1905, 
I, (Washington, 1906) 307. 

4 University Geological Survey of Kansas, Special Report on Oil and Gas, IX, 
(Topeka, Kansas, 1908) 209. 

5 Department of the Interior, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Annual Report, 
1905, I, 216. 

6 Glen Patchett, The Cushing Oil Field, (Ms.) Mid-Continent Oil and Gas 
Association, Tulsa, Oklahoma; The Drumright Derrick, November 27, 1914 (Drum- 
right, Oklahoma). 

_ The Tulsa World, August 30, 1912 (Tulsa, Oklahoma); Gilbert L. Robinson, 
History of the Healdton Oil Field, (Master’s thesis, 1937, University of Oklahoma 
library, Norman, Oklahoma) 23. 

8 Charles B. Eliot, Petroleum Industry in the Gulf Southwest, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, United States Department of Commerce, Domestic Com- 
merce Series, No, 44, Part 2 of the Commercial Survey of the Gulf Southwest, (Wash- 
ington, 1931) 7; The Mounds Enterprise, August 9, 1907, (Mounds, Creek Nation, 
Indian Territory); The Oil and Gas Journal, February 25, 1915, 16, and May 4, 
1937, 27 (Tulsa, Oklahoma); The Drumright Derrick, June 12, 1914; The Cushing 
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The largest population shifts occurred under such conditions as 
were found in the East Texas and the Healdton Pool in Oklahoma. 
There the leases were relatively small and the petroleum was found 
comparatively near the surface, factors which permitted men with 
limited capital to own and operate producing properties. The more 
competitive the drilling became, the larger the transient population 
of labor was certain to become.® There were, of course, highly 
productive areas which did not result in the development of boom 
town conditions, generally because of the operation of one or both 
of the following factors. If the drilling were deep, and therefore 
expensive, the small operators were automatically eliminated, and 
‘the large companies controlled their production in accord with the 
national market conditions. The Oklahoma City Pool, with its oil 
found at about 6400 feet, was an example of deep drilling.° The 
other situation which has prevented the development of boom town 
conditions was exemplified by the Texon Pool in West Texas, where 
the entire petroleum deposit was held in one big lease by a single 
company which built and owned a little town for the exclusive ac- 
eommodation of its employees.4 


The oil boom towns of Kansas, Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, 
Oklahoma, and New Mexico, were built chiefly where neither of 
the foregoing conditions existed. The discovery and development 
of an oil pool in a region of relatively small farms was certain to 
change the complexion and character of the entire countryside. The 
first easily notiecable change was the arrival of the drilling crews, 
many young men without the stabilizing influences of family and 
property responsibilities. These young men received very good 
wages, and despite the fact that they worked strenuouslv from eight 
to twelve hours a day, they were vigorous enough to seek recreation 
and entertainment when not on duty. The farmers of the region 
were attracted from their fields and crops by the high wages offered 
by the oil companies. Those farmers who owned teams were par- 
ticularly in demand for freighting supplies to the new pool. Thus 
in the early stages of the oil pool development the population of 
the countryside was augumented by a, great influx of irresponsible 
young men, and the agricultural interests of the community were 
deserted or permitted to decline rapidly.” 


oar wietigen, Otlaboms, August 7 1931, Od Well Supply 
ean: Pee te oo sad Oecber oA 1915 (Ardmore, Okla- 
ik Py leaner, April 23, 1939, occa ener Pm 

12 Foie Eilstone Pe Sper © ‘Sturm’s Oklahoma Maga- 
zine, VI, No. 2, 44 (Oklahoma City, Oklahoma) Eliot, op. cit., 4-5. 
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The next apparent alteration in the appearance of the region 
was the development of rooming and boarding accommodations. The 
first persons to enter this division of the life of the oil pool were 
the wives and daughters of the farmers, but their efforts quickly 
became inadequate. Men who could use hammers and saws rapidly 
nailed cheap buildings together, along the country road near the 
anticipated center of the oil pool.% Into these cheap buildings 
moved restauranteurs, open day and night, with two staffs, grocers, 
and men whose chief claim to the title ‘‘hostlers’’ rested in the con- 
trol of numerous beds and cots. A ‘‘hotel’’ might be one large room 
crowded with beds and cots that were rented by the night or week 
to those fortunate men who applied first. It was not unknown for 
a condition of scarcity to force men to spend the night walking 
about or sleeping exhausted on the ground.!* 


Once begun the boom town grew rapidly, so rapidly that in 
two or three months it might contain an urban population of three 
to five thousand and even boast a weekly newspaper. By that 
time the town likely consisted of one street (previously a country 
street) which for half a mile was lined on both sides by cheap, one- 
story, wooden buildings that held most types of businesses. There 
would be clothing stores capable of fitting men out in the latest 
styles of shirts, ties, suits, and shoes, and equally prepared to dress 
them in strong and durable work clothing—especially the favored 
boots, corduroy suits, and flannel shirts. There were little jewelry 
shops, equipped to sell or repair watches and to retail rings and 
gems, as well as to loan money on personal possessions. There were 
feed stores to provide food for the horses and mules, and filling 
stations and garages to care for the trucks and automobiles, which 
became important in the second and third decades of the century.1é 


By the third or fourth month following the discovery of the 
pool, the establishments that provided entertainment for the workers 
of the oil companies occupied about half of the business section of 
the boom town. There were cheap (in quality, not price) shows 
that were certain to be melodramatic, and often of a type that pre- 
vented the married men from taking their wives. Even a small 
town might boast of its ‘‘opera house.’!7 Dance halls abounded, 
and there the young oil field worker’s desire for feminine society 


13 The Tulsa World, July 29, 1906; The Kiefer News, March 8, 29, and May 3 
1907, (Kiefer, Creek Nation, Indian Territory). a aa 


14 Chapple, loc. cit., 44; The Tulsa World, Jul 29, 1906; The Dai i 
November 15, 1915. : ‘ iat ek 


15 The Mounds Enterprise, October 18, 1907. 

16 W. G. McComas, “Sapulpa, The Metropolis of the World’s Greatest Oil Dis- 
trict,” Sturm’s Oklahoma Magazine, VI, No. 2, 25-31; T. B. Ferguson, Governor’s 
Report for Oklahoma, 1905, (Washington, 1905) 329; Chapple, loc. cit., 47. 


17 The Mounds Enterprise, August 30 and October 25, 1907; The Kiefer News, 
April 12, 1907. 
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could be purchased. The dance halls were very popular, day and 
night, for as the drilling crews worked in shifts there were con- 
sequently from one-half to two-thirds of the men at leisure all the 
time. Prostitutes, of course, were a very common element in the 
society of a boom oil area. Sections of some of the boom oil towns 
were devoted almost exclusively to the entertainment of the well- 
paid laborers, this was especially true of Kiefer, which was a develop- 
ment of the Glenn Pool in the Indian Territory, 1905-1907. The 
gay section of Kiefer was known as the ‘‘Bowery,’’ and there could 
be found every known method or device for separating a man and 
his money.18 


Following the Volstead Act another element became more com- 
mon in the boom oil towns in the form of the bootlegger and his 
“‘joint.’’ It was this element that gave color and disrepute to the 
boom oil towns, for in the wake of the bootlegger came the outlaw, 
the murderer, and the racketeer. Probably Ragtown in the Heald- 
ton Field or ‘‘Bishop Alley,’’ the vice district of Seminole, Okla- 
homa, in 1929 showed conditions at their worst.!9 A young oil field 
worker might commit an occasional crime in a fit of temper or under 
the influence of liquor as he was removed from the restraint of 
family and acquaintances. He was generally law abiding, although 
he usually was foolish enough near the tenth of each month when 
the oil companies paid employees to carry all his wages in his pocket— 
thus unintentionally encouraging highwaymen.2° The law-violating 
element was small but in many cases desperate. There were several 
cases in which sheriffs and Texas Rangers became noted for their 
fearless and daring conflict with the outlaws.*} 


One of the last businesses to enter the boom oil town was the 
bank, probably because of the nature of the institution. Despite 
the fact that the first day’s deposits might approach fifty thousand 
dollars, bankers were hesitant about entering boom oil towns. The 
oil booms of the Southwest caused the failure of hundreds of banks, 
because the petroleum industry required a type of financing with 
which tke bankers were not familiar. Before the coming of the 
oil industry, most of the bank loans were agricultural. But with 


18 The Mounds Enterprise, August 23, 1907; R. H. Brumley, “A Famous Okla- 
homa Oil Pool,” The Pure Oil News, XI, No. 8, (January, 1929, Columbus, Ohio) 11. 

19D. K. Chamberlin, “Ardmore Refinery Has an Interesting History,” The Pure 
Oil News, XI, No. 10, (March, 1929, Columbus, Ohio) 12; The Mounds Enterprise, 
December 20, 1907; Statement of Dave P. Thornton, Muskogee, Oklahoma, August 
10, 1937; The Daily Oklahoman, April 29, 1939; Carroll H. Wegemann and Kenneth 
C. Heald, The Healdton Oil Field, Carter County, Oklahoma, in United States Geo- 
logical Survey, Bulletin 621, (Washington, 1916) 13. 

20 Chapple, loc. cit., 40. 

21John P. (Slim) Jones, Ten Years in the Oil Fields, (El Dorado, Arkansas, 
c. 1926) 1-2; The Kiefer News, April 19, 1907; The Mounds Enterprise, August 23, 
1907; The Daily Ardmoerite, July 23, 1915. 
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the discovery of a significant oil pool hundreds of farmers aban- 
doned their crops for the good wages of the oil industry, subse- 
quently invalidating their agricultural mortgages. The bankers 
turned to the financing of the oil industry, with the speculative 
risks of which they were not familiar, and the failure of a few such 
ventures was sufficient to bankrupt a small bank. Generaily a bank 
would not enter business in a boom oil town unless the size of the 
pool indicated that the town would be relatively permanent—as im 
the case of Drumright, Oklahoma, a product of the Cushing Pool.22 


Among the early arrivals at the boom oil town there always 
were a few wives with their children, and about them and their 
hopes for the well-being of their offspring were developed belatedly 
two valuable social institutions—churches and schools. Workers from 
nearby towns assisted in the organization of the initial congrega- 
tions, which held their first services in lumber yards or store build- 
ings. If the size of the oil pool warranted it, land was acquired, and 
by subscriptions and volunteer labor churches were erected. The 
development of the schools was a slower process, for in the begin- 
ning the children either attended the already existing rural schools 
or were untrained. Occasionally a mother who had been a teacher 
before her marriage would open a small tuition school at home for 
her own and neighboring children, and thus start a city school 
system.?4 This same stabilizing element also made efforts to better 
the moral conditions.” 


Whether the town ever passed from an aggregation of wooden 
shacks to a little city of stone buildings, paving, and shrubbery 
shrouded residences depended entirely on the size and importance 
of the oil pool from which it sprang. Unless the oil pool were of 
considerable size and productivity, most of the population would 
leave the locality when the drilling of new wells ceased. A relatively 
small number of men were required to operate the production of an 
oil pool, once the wells had been drilled and were flowing by their 
own pressure or being pumped. The operation of the producing 
pool was left in the hands of the married men, who found moving 
undesirably expensive. If, as was the case in most of the pools, the 


. ot ae — cit., sy “ee Sore ah eprees August 30, 1901 (Tulsa, Creek 
ation, Indian Territory); The Drumright Derrick, M : ‘ 
1 So ee ee g arch 14, 1913; and March 6. 
ris Among the oil producers in the Healdton Pool was a former Pennsylvania 
minister. He hired a minister to hold religious services each Sunday on his leases, 
a ee es canine to a peel Daily Ardmoreite, November 4, 1915; 
e Mounds Enterprise, August . i : L 
iether atokes ? . one and 16, December 6, 1907; The Kiefer News, 
24 Robinson, op. cit., 80-81; The Kiefer News, March 8, 1907; The Mounds 
Enterprise, August 16, September 6 and 27, 1907. 
*5 The Law and Order Journal, (Kiefer, Oklahoma) June 8, 1909; The Mounds 
Enterprise, July 19 and November 15, 1907. 
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deposit was not extensive, the little boom town was as rapidly de- 
serted as it had been populated. There were several pools, however— 
Glenn and Cushing in Oklahoma may be cited as examples—of such 
national importance in the oil industry that the resulting towns at- 
tained relative permanence. It took Kiefer in the Glenn Pool only 
a few years to become a ghost of its former self—and Kiefer pos- 
sessed a high school with marble stairs, Drumright, the boom product 
of the much greater Cushing Pool, was a town of some consequence 
a quarter of a century after its boom construction. Other Oklahoma 
towns like Earlsboro, taking advantage of a decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in 1938, have declared themselves bankrupt. 
Earlsboro eased itself of its debt of $169,000.26 


The most significant and outstanding oil boom town of the 
Southwest, of course, is Tulsa, which when the century began was 
a little Creek Indian trading center of about one thousand popu- 
lation.2” Thirty years later it contained about one hundred and 
fifty thousand cosmopolitan residents, most of whom were directly 
or indirectly dependent on the oil industry. Tulsa was situated 
near both the great Glenn and Cushing Pools, and within a radius 
of one hundred miles there were several hundred small pools.?8 One 
of the important early factors in the steady development of Tulsa 
was the construction of a modern hotel, an institution that attracted 
the wealthier operators and caused them to make that city the head- 
quarters for their activities in all directions. With the development 
of the oil industry there came to Tulsa a consequent industrial con- 
struction, which was accompanied by the establishment of oil well 
supply houses and machine shops. There followed the laying of pipe 
lines and the construction and operation of refineries. Tulsa resi- 
dents boasted that the city contained more millionaires than any 
city of comparable size in the world. Subscription campaigns be- 
came common there, and funds were raised for many civic purposes. 
Many palatial residences were constructed, and oil producers com- 
muted by plane from their homes to their leases in Lea County, 
New Mexico, or the Texas Panhandle. Tulsa became the most per- 
manent of the Southwestern oil boom towns, largely because it was 
not the product of a single pool of petroleum.” 


ited States,” Bulletin 

26 David T. Day, “The Petroleum Resources of the Unite i 
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The development of the oil boom towns of the Southwest has 
been cyclical in nature, with the towns first rising during the period 
of rapid driling and then receding as the drilling of the wells passed 
its peak. The exploitation of the petroleum caused a population 
shift that peopled several states rapidly, bringing the consequent 
changes in life and culture that in other areas required several times 
as long. There occurred a merging of the cultures of the older parts 
of the United States with the cultures of pioneers and Indians in 
the Mid-Continent Field. The life of the Southwest took from the 
oil boom towns a speculative daring that can only be attributed to 
the reckless prospect of becoming suddenly rich which the oil pools 
offered.?° 


30Dr. Gerald Forbes is a member of the faculty of the Hi 
Northeastern State College, Tahlequah, Olahoak. sia amiats ee 
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THE CIVIL WAR IN THE INDIAN TERRITORY 
1861 (Continued ) 


By Dean Trickett 


Efforts by the Federal Government to counteract the prop- 
aganda of the southern states among the Indian nations proved 
futile. In fact, after the withdrawal of the Federal troops in 
May, 1861, communication between the Indian Territory and the 
North ‘‘almost entirely ceased.’’ Indian agents newly appointed 
from the northern states were unable to reach their posts; those 
appointed from the southern states soon went over to the Con- 
federacy. 


After the inauguration of President Lincoln, William P. Dole 
succeeded A. B. Greenwood as commissioner of Indian affairs. 
The Southern Superintendency, with headquarters at Fort Smith, 
Arkansas, was offered to Samuel L. Griffith, of that city, a mem- 
ber of the Arkansas convention on the Union side, who accepted 
on April 9 but resigned on the 20th, saying that ‘‘under the 
circumstances’’ he could not hold office. He was replaced by a 
northern man—William G. Coffin, of Indiana.! Griffith shortly 
afterward became a candidate for the corresponding position in 
the Confederacy.” 


Similar defections occurred among the agency appointees. 
William Quesenbury, of Fayetteville, Arkansas, appointed to suc- 
eeed William H. Garrett as agent for the Creeks, sided with the 
Confederacy; as did also John Crawford, of the same city, ap- 
pointed to supplant Robert J. Cowart as agent for the Cherokees.’ 


William P. Davis, of Indiana, was given the Seminole Agency, 
to replace Samuel M. Rutherford, but was unable to reach his post 
and later entered the Union Army.* John J. Humphreys, of Ten- 
nessee, was offered the Wichita Agency, in the Leased District, 
to succeed Matthew Leeper, but he too never reached his post. 
Rutherford and Leeper became Indian agents under the Confed- 
eracy. 


1Annie Heloise Abel, The American Indian as Slaveholder and Secessionist 
: . Clark Co., 1915), 183-84. : ; 
Sica: eat ithe Union and Confederate Armies Ee el Naan 
ment Printing Office, 1880-1904), Series I, Ill, 598. Hereafter cited as O. R. 
3 Abel, op. cit., 184. 
4 [bid., 199. 
5 I[bid., 185-86. 
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Peter P. Elder, of Kansas, replaced Andrew J. Doran, long 
in charge of the Neosho River Agency, to which belonged the 
Seneca, Seneca and Shawnee, and Quapaw reserves in northeastern 
Indian Territory and the Osage reserve in southeastern Kansas.® 
Doran, a native of Arkansas, also became an Indian agent for the 
Confederacy. 


For the time being, the Choctaw and Chickasaw Agency seems 
to have been overlooked. The incumbent was Douglas H. Cooper, 
who was to reach high rank in the Confederate Army. 


Information as to the course events were taking in the In- 
dian Territory was slow in reaching Washington, and it was not 
until April 30 that Commissioner Dole reported to the Secretary 
of the Interior receipt of a letter from Superintendent Elias 
Rector,’ enclosing a communication addressed to Gol. W. H. Emory 
by Matthew Leeper ‘‘having reference to the removal of the troops 
from Fort Cobb.’’ In view of the fact that the Government was 
bound by treaty obligations to protect the Indians, Dole asked 
to be informed ‘‘if it is not its intention to keep in the country 
a sufficient force for the purpose.’’® No satisfactory answer was 
given to Dole’s inquiry. On that day Colonel Emory was abandon- 
ing Fort Washita and was to receive two days later, from the hand 
of Lieutenant Averell, orders from the Government to abandon the 
Indian Territory. 


Still hopeful, Commissioner Dole addressed a circular letter 
on May 11 to the principal chiefs of the five great tribes. It 
was in substance a letter of introduction for the new superin- 
tendent of Indian affairs—William G. Coffin—who was made 
bearer of the communications. Dole, however, went on to assure 
the Indians that a part of the ‘‘well-settled policy’’ of President 
Lincoln’s administration ‘‘is, that in no event, and under no eir- 
cumstances, shall your domestic institutions be interfered with 
by any of its officers or employes.’’ Further, the War Depart- 
ment had been requested to furnish troops and munitions ‘‘to 
protect your people against the depredations of all parties.’’ 
Six months later, in his first annual report, Dole sadly confessed: 


“It is doubtful if the assurances thus given (and from which I enter- 
tained strong hopes that at least the neutrality of those Indians would be 
secured) in every instance reached their intended destination; and I exceed- 


6 Ibid., 186. 

7 It is not known on what date Rector left the Federal service, as he did not 
close his accounts with the Indian Office. He probably began acting openly for the 
Confederacy after the secession of Arkansas on May 6, See Abel, op. cit., 182. 

8 Ibid. 74. Dole to Smith, April 30, 1861. : 

9“Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs,” in Report of the Secretary 


of the Interior, 1861 (Washington: Government Printing Offi 
to Ross and others, May 11, 1861. aicbemmaiiaat ite)" 
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on the resources of th 
War Department, it was unable to furnish the troo one 
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Superintendent Coffin failed not only to deliver th 

but also to reach Fort Smith. On his ees ee nerd 
at his home in Indiana, and it was not until June 19 that he 
reached Crawford Seminary, headquarters of the Neosho River 
Agency, in the Quapaw Nation.“ That was the only contact he 
made with his Indian wards. He found it ‘‘unsafe for any per- 
son not known to be thoroughly identified with the rebellion 
under any pretence to visit them, or for any person at all sus- 
pected of entertaining Union sentiments to remain among them.’’!2 
The withdrawal of the Federal troops had turned the Indian Ter- 
ritory over to the Confederates. Coffin established temporary 
headquarters at Humboldt in southeastern Kansas. 


The presence in the Chickasaw Nation of the Texas militia 
and the occupation of Fort Smith by Arkansas state troops bol- 
stered the propaganda of the secessionists and effectively curbed 
Union sentiment. Although the Indian nations maintained an 
outward semblance of neutrality during the spring and early 
summer of 1861, the mask was quickly cast aside when the Con- 
federate Government took over the direction of affairs in the In- 
dian country. Heir to the experience gained in the earlier, but 
unsuccessful, attempts of the states of Texas and Arkansas to 
form alliances with the Indian tribes, the Confederate Government 
conducted its negotiations with tact and skill. To that end it had 
made careful preparation. 


A bill to establish a War Department, passed on February 
21 by the Provisional Congress of the Confederate States, sitting 
at Montgomery, Alabama, delegated to that department ‘‘all mat- 
ters and things connected with . . . the Indian tribes within the 
limits of the Confederacy.’”!% A resolution offered by William 
P. Chilton, member from Alabama, which was adopted on the 
same day, directed the Committee on Indian Affairs to ‘inquire 
into the expediency . . . for opening negotiations with the Indian 
tribes of the West .. .’4 Four days later, Edward Sparrow, 
of Louisiana, proposed that the Indian Affairs committee, of which 
he was a member, ‘‘be instructed to inquire into the policy of 


oo Cotta 16 Dole, June 19, 1861 
11 Abel, op. cit., 81. Coffin to Dole, June 19, | F : . 
12 Rene Vt ihe Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1861, op. cit., 654. Coffin to 
le, Oct. 2, 1861. are 
a “is Higbee as of the Confederate States of America, Journal (Washington: Govern 
ment Printing Office, 1904-5), I, 69. 
14 [bid., 70. 
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providing for the appointment of agents to the different tribes 
of Indians occupying territory adjoining this Confederacy . . oe 


On Monday, March 4, while President Lincoln was being in- 
augurated at Washington, the Confederate Congress adopted a 
resolution of far-reaching consequence. Introduced by Robert 
Toombs, member from Georgia and serving at the same time as 
Secretary of State, it authorized the President ‘‘to send a suit- 
able person as special agent of this Government to the Indian 
tribes west of the state of Arkansas.’’!¢ 


Albert Pike, of Arkansas, was selected by President Davis 
for that important mission.1* The appointment doubtless was 
made at the suggestion of Secretary Toombs, as he and Pike were 
friends and fellow Masons; and for a time Pike seems to have 
acted under the direction of the State Department. He carried 
on a correspondence with the secretary in regard to Indian rela- 
tions and as late as July was reporting to Toombs the progress 
of his mission.18 


In the meantime, the Provisional Congress on March 15 set 
up a Bureau of Indian Affairs, under the control of the War 
Department; and President Davis on the following day appointed 
David Hubbard, ex-commissioner from Alabama to Arkansas, to 
be commissioner of Indian affairs.’9 


The general policy of the Confederate Government in regard 
to Indian relations was outlined in ‘‘An act for the protection of 
certain Indian tribes,’’ passed by the Provisional Congress on the 
17th of May.” So far as known, no copy of that important mea- 
sure is in existence today; but President Davis sent a copy of 
the act to Pike to serve as his instructions in the negotiations 
with the Indian tribes.” 


Another timely action of the Provisional Congress was the 
confirmation on May 11 of the appointment of Ben McCulloch, 
of Texas, to be brigadier general.22. Two days later he was ‘‘as- 
signed to the command of the district embracing the Indian Ter- 
ritory lying west of Arkansas and south of Kansas.’’ 


15 [bid., 81. 

16 [bid., 105. 

17 QO, R., Series IV, I, 785. 

18 ]bid., Series I, II, 624. 

19 Journal, I, 147, 154. 

es Ibid., 244. Three financial sections, added by amendment to the original bill 
are given in the Journal. : 

210. R., Series IV, I, 785. 

22 Journal, I, 213. 

23 0. R., Series I, III, 575. 
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Stopping a few days at Little Rock, Arkansas, on his journey 
west, General McCulloch arrived at Fort Smith on May 25. 
Under orders of the Secretary of War he was instructed to guard 
the Indian Territory ‘‘against invasion from Kansas and else- 
where.’’ To accomplish that purpose, two regiments of ‘‘mounted 
men’ : from Texas and Arkansas and one regiment of ‘‘foot’’ from 
Louisiana were to be placed at his disposal. In addition, he was 
to engage, if possible, the service of any of the Indian tribes 
‘‘in numbers equal to two regiments.”’ Further, he was instructed 
to capture “‘with the least practicable delay’’ the Federal troops 
believed to be at Fort Washita.24 At Little Rock, however, he 
learned that Colonel Emory had already evacuated the Indian 
Territory and was then nearing Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 


McCulloch, with boundless energy, set about the task of or- 
ganizing his department. On investigation he learned, ‘‘from the 
best information,’’ that the Choctaws and Chickasaws were anx- 
ious to join the Confederacy and that the Creek Nation ‘‘will 
also come in.’’ About the Cherokees, however, the news was less 
encouraging, owing to the dissension within the nation. Further- 
more, in looking for a military position for his command in the 
Indian Territory, McCulloch found ‘‘no point suitable for such 
a position except in the Cherokee country.’’ It became necessary 
to interview Chief Ross.*® 


For that purpose McCulloch joined forces with Albert Pike, 
special agent to the Indian tribes, who had come to Fort Smith 
from Little Rock about the time McCulloch took command. Be- 
fore going to Park Hill, in the Cherokee Nation, where Chief Ross 
resided, McCulloch and Pike were approached by ‘‘five or six 
Cherokees’’ anxious to ‘‘organize and take up arms for the South,”’ 
but fearing the vengeance of ‘‘Mr. Ross and the Pin Indians.”’ 
They were assured of the protection of the Confederate Govern- 
ment, and Pike made arrangements to meet other members of 
the anti-Ross party at the Creek Agency a few days later. He 
‘‘did not expect to effect any arrangement with Mr. Ross,’’ and 
his ‘‘intention was to treat with the heads of the southern party 
—Stand Watie and others.’’*” 


In a letter written after the war, Pike described the meet- 
ing with Chief Ross: 


“When we met Mr. Ross at Park Hill, he refused to enter into any 
arrangement with the Confederate States. He said it was his ae 
to maintain the neutrality of his people; that they were a small and wea 


24 Ibid., 575. 
25 Ibid., 583. 
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people, and would be ruined and destroyed if they engaged in the war; 
that it would be a cruel thing if we were to engage them in our quarrel. ... 
We told him that the Cherokees could not be neutral. We used every ar- 
gument in our power to change his determination, but in vain, and, finally, 
General McCulloch informed him that he would respect the neutrality of 
the Cherokees, and would not enter their country with troops, or place 
troops in it, unless it should become necessary in order to expel a Fed- 
eral force, or to protect the southern Cherokees. 


“So we separated. General McCulloch kept his word, and no Con- 


federate troops ever were stationed in, or marched into the Cherokee coun- 
try, until after Federal troops invaded it.”28 


General McCulloch, in reporting the interview to Secretary 
Walker, of the War Department, stated that Ross “‘has assured 
me that in the event of an invasion from the North he will put 
himself at the head of his people and march to repel it.’”° Some 
ten days after the meeting, McCulloch wrote a letter to Ross con- 
firming the agreement reached and adding: 


“In the meantime, those of your people who are in favor of joining 
the Confederacy must be allowed to organize into military companies as 
Home Guards, for the purpose of defending themselves in case of in- 
vasion from the North. This, of course, will be in accordance with the 
views you expressed to me, that in case of an invasion from the North 
you would lead your men yourself to repel it.’’30 


Chief Ross, on June 17, ‘‘most respectfully declined’’ to allow 
the organization of military companies in the Cherokee nation. 
Moreover, General McCulloch had misunderstood his remark. 

“JT informed you that I had taken a neutral position, and would main- 
tain it honestly, but that in case of a foreign invasion, old as I am, I 
would assist in repelling it. I have not signified any purpose as to an 
invasion of our soil and an interference with our rights from the United 


or Confederate States, because I have apprehended none, and cannot give 
my consent to any.’’31 


As was apparently his custom, Chief Ross on the same day 
proceeded to clean up his correspondence by answering a letter 
addressed to him by David Hubbard, commissioner of Indian af- 
fairs for the Confederacy. Hubbard had come west to assist in 
the negotiations with the Indian tribes, but an attack of pneu- 
monia at Little Rock kept him in bed for ten days, and further 
delay by low water and the sinking of a steamboat prevented him 
from reaching Fort Smith until the first week in June. From a 
sick bed he wrote to Ross on June 12. He strove to convince 
the chief that the North had designs not only on the slaves of the 
Cherokees but also on their land. > 


d “Go North among the once powerful tribes of that country and see 
if you can find Indians living and enjoying power and property and liberty 


28 Tbid., 174, 
290. R., Series I, II, 591. 
30 Tbid., 592. 
31 [bid., 597. 
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as do your people and the neighboring tribes from the South. If you can 


then say I am a liar, and the northern states 
Indians than the southern states.’32 Fave peste pete toa the 


To that farrago of specious argument and distorted fact, Chief 
Ross replied temperately and sanely, In the main, he relied implicitly 
on the treaties hitherto made by the Cherokees with the Federal 
Government, and he again affirmed his policy of neutrality. Be- 
yond that he had nothing to say. 


: “A comparison of northern and southern philanthrophy, as illustrated 
in their dealings toward the Indians within their respective limits, would 
not affect the merits of the question now under consideration, which is 
simply one of duty under existing circumstances. I therefore pass it over, 
merely remarking that the ‘settled policy’ of former years was a favorite 
‘one with both sections when extended to the acquisition of Indian lands, 
and that but few Indians now press their feet upon the banks of either 
the Ohio or the Tennesgsee.’’33 


Few men were a match for Chief Ross in the art of conduct- 
ing diplomatic negotiations by correspondence. Hubbard retired 
after his one effort, and General McCulloch, heeding a call for 
aid from Governor Jackson, of Missouri, was henceforth occupied 
with the defense of northwestern Arkansas until his death in 
battle at Pea Ridge nine months later. Pike carried on alone. 


The Confederate Government was fortunate in its choice of 
agent to conduct negotiations with the Indian tribes. By train- 
ing and nature Albert Pike was superbly fitted for the task at 
hand. He was born in Massachusetts in 1809; went west in 1831 
with an expedition toward Mexico, but turned back and began 
teaching school at Fort Smith. Later he moved to Little Rock, 
edited a newspaper, and began the practice of law, becoming in 
time ‘‘the first lawyer of the Southwest.’’4 He was a captain 
in the Mexican War and a poet of genuine merit, and his devo- 
tion to Masonry led him in later life to become ‘“‘the greatest 
Mason of his time.’’*® Add to this a magnificent physieal pres- 
ence, and the influence he exerted over the Indian tribes becomes 
intelligible. In the summer of 1862 a young captain of artillery 
witnessed a council of wild plains Indians summoned by Pike, 
then a general, and afterwards wrote: 

“It was a wonderful thing to see them as they sat in a semi-circle in 


front of General Pike’s large office tent all day long, gazing at his strik- 
ing and majestic person, as he sat writing, or reading and smoking. They 


seemed to reverence him like a god.’’6 


32 [bid., Series I, XIII, 497. 
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Soon after his arrival in Fort Smith late in May, Pike ‘*for- 
mally requested’’ Superintendent Rector and the Indian agents 
then in service or newly appointed from the southern states tu 
continue in service under the Confederacy.*7 Agent Cooper had 
been empowered earlier in the month by the Confederate Secre- 
tary of War to raise a mounted regiment among the Choetaws 
and Chickasaws, to be commanded by himself.%® 


Within about four months Pike negotiated nine Indian treat- 
ies of alliance. The first was with the Creek Nation on July 10.°9 
In signing that treaty Pike afterwards claimed he thwarted Chief 
Ross, who 


“had persuaded Opothleyoholo, the Creek leader, not to join the southern 
states, and had sent delegates to meet the northern and other Indians in 
council near the Antelope Hills, where they all agreed to be neutral. The 
purpose was to take advantage of the war between the states, and form 
a great independent Indian confederation. I defeated all that by treating 
with the Creeks at the very time that their delegates were at the Ante- 
lope Hills in council.’’40 


Two days later Pike signed a treaty with the Choctaws and 
Chickasaws.41 The Chickasaw Legislature, on May 25, had de- 
elared the nation ‘‘independent, the people thereof free to form 
such alliances .. . as may to them seem best’’;*? and like action 
had been taken by the General Council of the Choctaw Nation 
on June 10. Pike was on especially intimate terms with the 
Choctaws, as he had acted as attorney for the nation at Wash- 
ington for a number of years in prosecuting claims arising under 
the treaty of 1830.44 


During the first half of August, Pike concluded treaties with 
the Seminoles at their agency*® and with the Reserve Indians*® 
and prairie Comanches*’ at the Wichita Agency, near Fort Cobb. 
Turning back, by way of Fort Arbuckle, he received surprising 
news. Before reaching the fort he 


“met a nephew of Mr. Ross and a Captain Fields, on the prairie, bearing 
a letter to me from Mr. Ross and his council, with a copy of the resolu- 
tions of the council and an invitation, in pressing terms, to repair to the 
Cherokee country and enter into a treaty.’’48 


37 Q. R., Series IV, I, 360. 
38 [bid., Series I, III, 574. 
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40 Thoburn, op. cit., 174-75. 
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At Park Hill three months before, when Me i 
interviewed Chief Ross, the chief promised Pacathea i earn 
eall the executive council of the Cherokees together ‘‘for the pur- 
pose of conferring with them on the subject.’’ Meeting late in 
June, the council indorsed the policy of neutrality.49 Dissension 
between the two factions in the nation increased however, dur- 
ing July ; whereupon the council, on August 1,50 called a general 
meeting to give “‘the Cherokee people an opportunity to express 
their opinions in relation to subjects of deep interest in them- 
selves as individuals and as a nation.’®1 


That meeting, held on the 21st of August at Tahlequah, cap- 
ital of the nation, and attended by about 4,000 Cherokees, *“al- 
most exclusively adult males,’’ reversed the policy Chief Ross had 
steadfastly maintained during the preceding six months and allied 
the Cherokee Nation with the Confederacy. 


Opening the meeting with a short address, Ross defended 
the position he had assumed heretofore, ‘‘too often proclaimed 
to be misunderstood, however much it may be misrepresented.’’ 
But “‘the permanent disruption of the United States’? seemed 
now probable. Arkansas and the surrounding Indian nations had 
joined the Confederacy. It was not desirable that the Cherokees 
stand alone. 

“And in view of all the circumstances of our situation, I do say to 
you frankly that in my opinion the time has now come when you should 
signify your consent for the authorities of the nation to adopt preliminary 
steps for an alliance with the Confederate States upon terms honorable 
and advantageous to the Cherokee Nation.”52 


Consent was given in resolutions ‘‘carried by acclamation.’ 


A copy of the proceedings of the meeting was forwarded to 
General McCulloch, and he was informed that Col. John Drew 
would raise and tender for service a regiment of mounted men 
to protect the northern border of the nation from invasion.*4 In 
reply, McCulloch revealed that for some time he had been pro- 
tecting the border with a force Col. Stand Watie had raised under 
his authorization and which was then on the Cherokee neutral 
lands in Kansas, outside the nation proper.™ 


On receiving the invitation from the Cherokees, Albert Pike 
fixed a day for the meeting and returned through the Creek coun- 
try to Fort Gibson. Of his second visit with the Cherokees, Pike 


afterwards wrote: 
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“From Fort Gibson eight or nine companies of Colonel Drew’s regiment 
of Cherokees, chiefly full-bloods and Pins, escorted me to Park Hill.... 
“TI encamped with my little party near the residence of the chief, 
unprotected even by a guard, and with the Confederate flag flying. The 
terms of the treaty were fully discussed, and the Cherokee authorities 


dealt with me on equal terms. ... 


“After the treaties were signed I presented Colonel Drew’s regiment a 
flag, and the chief in a speech exhorted them to be true to it, and after- 
wards, at his request, I wrote the Cherokee declaration of independ- 


ence . . .756 


The treaty with the Cherokees was negotiated at Tahlequah 
and signed on the 7th of October.57 Meanwhile, Pike concluded 
three other treaties at Park Hill—onée with four bands of the 
Great Osages on October 2;°8 another with the Quapaws, October 
4:59 and the third, on the same day, with the Senecas and the 
Shawnees of the mixed bands of Senecas and Shawnees.® 


In December President Davis submitted the Pike treaties to 
the Provisional Congress, then sitting at Richmond, Virginia. 
Under the able management of Robert W. Johnson, of Arkansas, 
chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs, they were debated 
and, after some amendment, ratified. President Davis, in his 
letter of transmittal, said: 

“The general provisions of all the treaties are similar, and in each 
the Confederate States assume the guardianship over the tribe and be- 


come responsible for all the obligations to the Indians imposed by former 
treaties on the Government of the United States.’’61 


Chief Ross, in laying the Cherokee treaty before the National 
Council, declared it ‘‘the most important ever negotiated on be- 
half of the Cherokee Nation,’’ marking ‘‘a new era in its his- 
tory.’’ The future looked bright. 


“The Cherokee people stand upon new ground. Let us hope that the 
clouds which overspread the land will be dispersed and that we shall pros- 
per as we have never before done.’’62 


On the other hand, the Federal superintendent of Indian af- 
fairs, William G. Coffin, reported to Commissioner Dole that he 
had learned the treaty was ‘‘far from being satisfactory to the 
Cherokee full-bloods’’ and charged that it had been brought about 
By EEG OSE scandalous frauds, misrepresentations, and corrup- 
ions.”’ 
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Evan Jones, Baptist missionary to the Cherokees, who had 
left the nation, was ‘“‘perfectly astounded at the announcement 
of the defection of John Ross and the Cherokees.”’ From Law- 
rence, Kansas, he wrote to Commissioner Dole: 


“T have no doubt the unfortunate affair was brought about under stress 


of threatened force, which the Cherokees were by no means able to 
resist.’’64 


He believed, as did Superintendent Coffin, that if a sufficient 
military force were sent into the nation a large majority of the 
Cherokees would be found loyal to the Federal Government. 


Other reasons were given to explain the action of the Chero- 
kees. General McCulloch, with pardonable pride in the victory 
won by the Confederate Army under his command, thought it 
““was brought about by the battle of Oak Hills’”’ [| Wilson’s Creek] ;® 
as apparently did also Albert Pike: ‘‘The battle of Oak Hills had, 
however, a great effect, especially with the Cherokees.’’6 


Chief Ross himself, on three public occasions, discussed the 
alliance: at the general meeting on August 21,7 in his message 
to the National Council on October 9,8 and before Drew’s regi- 
ment on December 21.69 The last named effort, sketchy and vague, is 
the least satisfactory of the three. On the second occasion, how- 
ever, he outlined briefly, yet clearly, his past and present policy: 


“At the beginning of the conflict I felt that the interests of the 
Cherokee people would be best maintained by remaining quiet and not 
involving themselves in it prematurely. Our relations had long existed 
with the United States Government and bound us to observe amity and 
peace alike with all the states. Neutrality was proper and wise so long 
as there remained a reasonble probability that the difficulty between the 
two sections of the Union would be settled, as a different course would have 
placed all our rights in jeopardy and might have led to the sacrifice of 
the people. But when there was no longer any reason to believe that the 
union of the states would be continued there was no cause to hesitate 
as to the course the Cherokee Nation should pursue. Our geographical 
position and domestic institutions allied us to the South, while the de- 
velopments daily made in our vicinity and as to the purposes of the war 
waged against the Confederate States clearly pointed out the path of in- 
terest.”’70 


John Ross was born in 1790 near Lookout Mountain, Ten- 
nessee. His father, David Ross, was a Scotchman, and his mother, 
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Mary (McDonald) Ross, was Scotch but of one-quarter Cherokee 
blood. He was elected principal chief of the eastern Cherokees 
in 1828, and became leader of the Cherokee party opposed to 
westward removal; but after his efforts failed, he led his people 
in 1838-1839 to their new home in the Indian Territory. He 
was chosen principal chief of the united western and eastern Cher- 
okees in 1839 and had served continuously since.” 


He had lived to see the early strife, which had rent and nearly 
dismembered the nation, give way to a decade of comparative 
peace, only to be revived by a war that again split the nation 
into the factions of former animosity. 


At three score and ten Chief Ross once more took up the 
task of harmonizing the discordant elements in the nation. That 
he was an opportunist is doubtless true. In his letter to Hubbard 
he intimated he saw his duty in the light of ‘‘existing cireum- 
stanees.’’? That he did not see clearly was a fault of the times; 
few men did. The day before the general meeting, he was asked 
‘if the arrangement was to be a permanent one.’’ He replied: 


“We are in the position of a man standing alone upon a low, naked 
spot of ground, with the water rising rapidly all around him. He sees 
the danger but does not know what to do. If he remains where he is, his 
only alternative is to be swept away and perish. The tide carries by him, 
in its mad course, a drifting log; it, perchance, comes within reach of 
him. By refusing it he is a doomed man. By seizing hold of it he has a 
chance for his life. He can but perish in the effort, and may be able to 
2 tt head above water until rescued, or drift where he can help him- 
self.”’7: 


(To be continued) 
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INDIAN INTERNATIONAL FAIR 
By Ella Robinson 


The Indian International Fair Association was organized in 
Muskogee, Indian Territory, in 1875. Mr. John A. Foreman. one 
of the town’s first citizens, was the first president and Mr. J oshua 
Ross, a prominent Indian merchant, was the first secretary. These 
men felt that an enterprise of that kind would be of interest and 
great benefit to the people of the town and also to those of the 
surrounding country. 


The first fair was held that year under a large tent at the 
corner of what is now Cherokee and Cincinnati streets. The ex- 
hibits consisted of all varieties of farm produce and livestock. 
In the woman’s department could be found an exhibit of pre- 
serves, jellies, pickles, cakes, and bread. Needlework of all kinds 
with a department for children was included. 


At the time the association was organized the intentions of 
the officials was to make it an enterprise for the eastern part 
of the territory only, but encouraged by the interest manifested 
in the new venture they decided to make it an international af- 
fair and include the western tribes or ‘‘Plains Indians.’’ It was 
then that the location was moved farther east to where the Mus- 
kogee General Hospital now stands. A long barn like plank build- 
ing was erected and the entire grounds, including the race track, 
was enclosed with a high board fence. 


As horse racing had always been a popular amusement among 
all Indians, that was one of the chief attractions. Race horses 
were brought from adjoining states and competed with the race 
horses owned by the Indians. The mile race track located where 
Spaulding Park now is was always put in perfect condition for 
the occasion. 

The Western or ‘‘wild’’ tribes of Indians came bringing their 
herds of ponies with them. The tribes represented were: the 
Sac and Fox, Comanches, Arapahoes, Cheyennes, Shawnees, Osages, 
and the Delawares. The first year they camped on the outside 
of the enclosure but one night almost all of their ponies were 
stolen and had to be paid for by the association and that almost 
bankrupted the treasury. 

The Indians brought their own tents and tepees and set them 
up inside the enclosure as they refused to camp on the outside 
again. They were a picturesque group with their gaily colored 
blankets they had woven and their imposing head-dress. The 
head-dress of the chiefs was made of eagle feathers, but no one 
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else could wear eagle feathers. Several beeves were always pre- 
pared for them, furnished by the association. One beef was slaugh- 
tered each morning and divided among them and cooked over 
their own camp fire. As they all seemed to like their meat rare 
they never waited until it was well cooked but would eat it with 
the blood still running out. 


The Indians always welcomed visitors to their tepees and it 
was my delight as a small child in company with my little cousins, 
the Ross children, to wander among their camps. 


After a year or so, a larger, more convenient building was 
erected on the same location. It was a round two-story structure 
with four entrances and was called the Dinner Bucket. Large 
posts supported the upper floor throughout the building. They 
were always twined with cedar and the entire interior was dec- 
orated with red, white and blue bunting and evergreens. 


The exhibits were tastefully arranged, the women’s depart- 
ment occupying one-quarter of the space. Salesmen from all ad- 
joining states came and displayed their wares. A leading jewelry 
firm of Fort Smith always had an exhibit with a fine stock to 
select from. 


I think my first great disappointment in life came when at 
the age of six on my first visit to the fair when I proudly went 
on a purchasing tour with a whole ‘‘quarter’’ to squander. I 
selected a ladies’ gold watch and went to ask my mother’s ap- 
proval. On learning that the price was fifty dollars and it could 
not be bought for a quarter, my disappointment knew no bounds 
and my pleasure for the day was ruined. 


Along with the race horses came their trainers and riders 
and also the crowd that followed the racing. The men always 
slept near their horses to guard them for fear something would be 
done to injure them. Often a faithful watch dog was tied in 
the stall with the horse. The riders were a colorful group when 
they came out on the track with their brilliant satin shirts with 
their number on the back in a contrasting color. Betting ran 
high and thousands of dollars changed hands. <A prize was al- 
ways given to the best woman horseback rider. You could take 
your choice between the money and a fine side-saddle. Mr. Ross’ 
two daughters, Rosalie and Susie, each were awarded the prize. 
Mrs. Will Robinson, now living in Muskogee, and I were also 
winners. I rode my own saddle horse that I had been care- 
fully grooming for weeks past. As I was under the required age 
and do not know how I came to be accepted in the contest, I 
tried to look as dignified and sedate as possible. The women of 
the wild tribes were in a class by themselves as they rode bare- 
backed and astride. On one occasion when a woman was awarded 
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the prize she refused to accept a woman’s saddle but took a man’s 
saddle. 

One of the most attractive things to me was the silver orna- 
ments the men of the wild tribes wore, particularly the chiefs. 
Crescents, stars, all kinds of emblems cut from pure silver as thin 
as a knife blade securely attached to a long cord that fastened 
to their head-dress of eagle feathers and hung almost to the 
ground. I do not know where the silver came from, from which 
their ornaments were made, but the paints they used on their faces 
and bodies came from the paint rocks in their own reservations. 

They adopted the white men’s clothes by degrees. I remem- 
ber of meeting a big six foot Osage Chief after a hard rain one 
evening. He was clad in a beaded shirt, black broadcloth trousers, 
a long linen duster, was barefooted, with a gorgeous string of 
ornaments fastened to his eagle feather head-dress that nearly 
reached the ground; with his trousers rolled up he splashed through 
the mud. 

Another thing that thrilled me was the big dinner bell that 
always rang at Buzz Hawkins’ eating tent. Buzz Hawkins and 
his wife were well known prosperous negroes, living four miles 
west of town. Every year they opened an eating place under 
large tents. Mrs. Hawkins was a famous cook and you were sure 
of a splendid turkey dinner every day for twenty-five cents. I 
always got a good seat as I was a fast runner and wasted no 
time when the bell began to ring. There were numerous places 
to eat but none enjoyed the popularity that the Hawkins did. 

It was in the early eighties that the first merry-go-round 
made its appearance at the Fair. It was a funny thing, operated 
by little mules that went round in a circle. At first the children 
were afraid to ride but after they found out they would not be 
killed, it was hard to get them off. 

All kinds of skin games and gambling devices were prohibited 
and the Indian police who were the only officers on duty were 
constantly on the watch but even then some crept in. No drink- 
ing was allowed and the crowd was always peaceable and happy. 
The gates were opneed at nine o’click in the morning and closed 
at six p. m. The admission was twenty-five cents for one per- 
son and fifty cents for a single rig and one dollar for a double 
team. 5 

I was always glad when my mother was appointed on the 
committee to judge an exhibit in the woman's department as we 

ot in free. 

: The United States flag floated from atop of the main build- 
ing and could be seen from across the prairie for ape nae! 
A stomp dance was held each night by the Indians, on 

second floor of the main building. 
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The M. K. & T. Railroad which was the only road through 
the territory gave reduced rates and visitors from other states 
were numerous. Distinguished men from Washington, D. C., and 
officials from the Indian department always came. 


There was plenty of music as bands from Denison, Texas; 
Parsons, Kansas; and several Arkansas towns were there and 
played all day. The bandstand was near the race track and the 
horses seemed to be inspired by the music, as well as the people. 


The noted Belle Starr and her beautiful young daughter, 
Pearl Reid, were regular visitors and attracted much attention, 
partly because of their notoriety and also the way they dressed. 
Belle always wore a divided skirt, a man’s shirt and cartridge 
belt, and a white felt hat. They were quiet and well behaved 
and never seemed to make friends with anyone. 


As the distance of what is now called five blocks from town 
to the Fairgrounds was too great to walk, everyone rode. The 
livery barn operated regular taxi lines to the Fair grounds charg- 
ing twenty-five cents a trip. 


Muskogee had three good hotels: the Mitchell house located 
where the Katy Station now is; the Strokey Hotel across the 
street from it; and the Green-house on the corner of Second and 
Court streets, gave splendid accommodations and were always 
crowded during Fair week. The Green-house was a large, two- 
story frame building in a large yard. It was operated by Mrs. 
Laslie, a shiny black little negro woman whose husband claimed 
to be part Creek Indian. They took only white guests and no 
negroes came in sight except the waiters in the dining room. 


_Everyone living in town expected their relatives to visit them 
during the Fair and for it and they were never disappointed. 


The Fair was held each year the latter part of September, 
lasting one week. It was the outstanding event of the year and 
was looked forward to in pleasant anticipation for months. It 
was in fact, a reunion of friends and relatives that perhaps saw 
each other at no other time. 


As the M. K. & T. was the only railroad, much of the travel 
was overland driving with buggies and teams. 


Mr. Ross gave much of his time and strength to the work 
of maintaining the association and making the fair a suecess in 
every respect. He was deeply interested in every department of 
it but he particularly wanted the visitors to be pleasantly enter- 
tained and given a cordial welcome. 


With the passing of the Indian International Fair, one of the 


most outstanding and colorful features of Indian Territory life 
disappeared. 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


THE NEGOTIATIONS LEADING TO THE CHICKASAW- 
CHOCTAW AGREEMENT, JANUARY 17, 1837 


Edited by Gaston L. Litton! 


In the summer of 1830 President Jackson met a delegation of 
chiefs and headmen of the Chickasaw Nation at Franklin, Tennessee; 
and, after several days’ negotiations, a provisional treaty was signed 
with them which provided for the sale of their ancestral lands in 
Mississippi and for their removal to the West.2 


This treaty, though never ratified by the United States Senate, 
was conditioned upon the Chickasaws being provided a home in the 
West, on the lands of their old allies and neighbors, the Choctaws. 
Accordingly, a joint exploring party in the autumn of 1830 was dis- 
patched to the West to negotiate with representatives of the Choe- 
taw Nation. The delegates of the two tribes could not reach an 
agreement, however; and the project was abandoned for the time 
and the treaty became void. 


The government was impatient to secure the removal of the 
Chickasaws from their valuable and coveted lands east of the Missis- 
sippi, and in 1832 commissioners were again appointed to negotiate 
with the tribal officials. John Coffee represented the United States 
in the deliberations which were held at the Chickasaw council house 
on Pontotoc Creek from September 20 to October 22. The result 
was the treaty of October 20, 1832, by the terms of which the tribe 
ceded outright to the United States all its lands. These were to 
be put on the market and sold as public lands, the proceeds to be 
held in trust by the government for the Chickasaws.? As in the 
instance of the Cherokee removal treaty of 1835, there was consider- 
able objection among the Chickasaws to the treaty; but tribai of- 
ficials appearing in Washington to protest against its ratification 
received scant attention from the government. 


To fulfill the objectives of the new treaty an exploring party 
of Chickasaw chiefs and headmen set out from Tuscumbia in the 
autumn of 1833 to meet the Choctaws and negotiate with them again 


_ 1Mr. Gaston L. Litton is on the staff of The National Archives in Washington, 
D. C., This paper is presented by him as a tribute to the memory of Douglas H. 
Johnston, for over forty years the Governor of the Chickasaw Nation. 

2The story of the attempts of the Chickasaws to find a home in the West has 
been drawn, in the main, from Grant Foreman, Indian Removal (Norman, 1932) ; and 
from Angie Debo, The Rise and Fall of the Choctaw Republic (Norman, 1934). 

3 This Treaty is printed in Charles J. Kappler (ed.), Indian Affairs: Laws and 
Treaties (Washington, 1904), II, 356-362. 
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for a part of their new lands. A conference was arranged, but again 
the deliberations were futile; and the Chickasaw party returned 
home without having accomplished its objective. 


A third party was sent west of the Mississippi River in an effort 
to purchase lands from the Choctaws. The councils were held in 
November 1835; but the representatives were no more successful 
in reaching an agreement than they had been two years earlier.* 
It was not until late in the summer of 1836 that another effort was 
made by the Chickasaws to secure a home among the Choctaws. 


In September of that year the Chickasaw chiefs, in general 
council, memorialized the President of the United States on the sub- 
ject of their securing a home for themselves in the West.® In a 
restrained and dignified manner they complained of the white in- 
trusion upon their lands following the signing of the later unratified 
treaty of 1830. They ‘‘beheld their people without a home, sur- 
rounded by men whose language they can neither speak nor under- 
stand; subject to laws of which they are wholly ignorant, degraded, 
debased, and ruined by strong drink and vicious habits, and pur- 
suits.’? They stated that a delegation had been appointed in council 
to make another trip to the West in search of a future residence for 
their people, and they solicited the friendly aid and influence of 
the President in their behalf. In looking westward for a new home, 
they stated that their minds were naturally directed to their ‘‘old 
allies and neighbors, the Choctaws.’’ They wished, however, to 
have the entire control over the country they purchased, retaining 
their national character, and having their national affairs in their 
own hands. This delegation, they concluded, would be ready to set 
out about the first of November next. 


The memorial was submitted to Benjamin Reynolds, their agent, 
who enclosed it in a letter to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 


4 The Chickasaws, in their search for a home in the West, did not limit their 
negotiation to the Choctaw tribe. On their western tour of exploration in 1830 several 
members of the main party made an examination of the Caddo lands south of the 
Red River; although they appear to have been willing to accept a tract of land in 
this area, the government did not give approval for its purchase. The following 
summer, in 1831, the Reverend Isaac McCoy at the direction of the Secretary of 
War examined the Osage reserve in Kansas and found that the Chickasaws could be 
accommodated there; the proposal came to naught. In 1833 the Chickasaws themselves 
were approached by one William K. Hill with a proposition to sell to them four 
million acres of land belonging to Mexico in what is now the Panhandle of Texas. 
Again, nothing came of this proposal. Indeed, it seems the negotiations with the 
Choctaws alone were seriously considered. Dr. Grant Foreman, in a detailed and 
excellent use of the printed and manuscript sources, traces these several proposals 
to locate the Chickasaws west of the Mississippi. See the index of his Indian Re- 
moval for specific references. 

5 This memorial is to be found among the older records of the Office of Indian 
Affairs, now in The National Archives, Washington, and hereinafter referred to by 
the abbreviation “OIA.” In this instance see OIA, Chickasaw, R-24/1837. 
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in which he urged a prompt and favorable reception of the sug- 
gestions of the Chickasaws.* ‘‘Their distress,’’ he argued, ‘‘if they 


remain here any length of time will be even worse than they are set 
forth in the memorial.”’ 


Early in November the delegation was ready to make the trip 
West, and credentials were issued by Chickasaw King Ish-te-a-ho-to-pa 
and his headmen to Major John McLish, Captain James Perry, Major 
Pitman Colbert, Major James Brown and Captain Isaac Albertson. 
‘““You have been commissioned,’’ their instructions read, ‘‘to go west 
of the Mississippi River, in behalf of the Chickasaw Indians, to 
procure for them a Home. Impressed as you are with the necessity 
of the speedy removal of the Chickasaws, we doubt not that you will 
use every honourable exertion to carry out the views of those whom 
you represent and we would observe that in the purchase of a Tract 
of country destined for the residence of the Chickasaw Indians, 
you will in no wise exceed the sum of one Million of dollars, out 
of the funds arising from the sale of the Chickasaw lands, subject 
to the approval of the President of the United States.’’ The land 
was to be ‘‘free from all incumbranee or difficulty as to title,’’ and 
should the delegation fail in its negotiations with the Choctaws the 
representatives were authorized and empowered to procure a home 
in “‘such other part of the Country west of the Mississippi River 
as they may deem fit and suitable.’”’ 


The Chickasaws expressed the desire to have ‘‘a discreet white 
person’’ go with them, and to that place was appointed Henry R. 
Carter. The Chickasaw delegation departed from the ancestral 
homes and made its way to the West. The Choctaw Agent west of 
the Mississippi, William Armstrong, reported to the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs on February 3, 1837, the manner in which the 
meeting was arranged.8 Commenting upon how widely scattered 
were the settlements of Choctaws, Agent Reynolds explained, ‘‘I saw 
there was no way to get the Choctaws together, except to propose 
to the Chief & Captains at the time we paid the annuity here 
the last of December to make a selection, including the Chief, of 
some half-dozen Captains; and ascertain the wishes of the Choctaws 
here, and let those selected be fully authorized to meet the two dis- 
tricts on Red River; and whatever agreement should be made with 
the Chieckasaws would be satisfactory. This arrangement was made; 
and to get the Chief and those selected to go over, I had to agree 
to pay their expenses. When we met to pay the annuity at Fort 


6 Benjamin Reynolds to Commissioner of Indian Affairs, October 7, 1837 in 
OIA, Chickasaw, R-24/1837. ; ; 

These instructions, which were marked “private,” are to be found in OTA, 
hick , C-199/1837. ; : 
: 3 William Armstrong to Commissioner of Indian Affairs, February 3, 1837 in 

OIA, Choctaw, A-127/1837. 
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Towson, I stated to the two districts assembled what had been done 
by the other district on Arkansaw and requested them to make a 
similar selection from each of these districts and let the Choctaws, 
now together amounting to about three thousand, give them similar 
authority to meet the Chickasaws; this was done. . a 


The Chickasaw delegation met representatives from the Choc- 
taw tribe, as explained by the agent, at Doakesville near Fort Towson. 
On January 11th the negotiations were begun that led to the famed 
Chickasaw-Choctaw Agreement of 1837, by which the former were 
admitted at last into the domain of the latter. Below is reproduced, 
exactly as it was written and preserved at that time, the 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE CHICKASAW DELEGATION AND 
CHOCTAW COMMISSIONERS DURING A NEGOTIATION FOR 
THE PURCHASE OF A TRACT OF COUNTRY FOR 
THE CHICKASAW INDIANS TO REMOVE 
AND SETTLE UPON:9 


No. 1 
To the Chiefs, Captains & Warriors of the Choctaw Nation 


Brothers: We have been delegated by our Chiefs & Headmen to visit 
your country to present to your council the Talk of our Chiefs and head 
men, to consult with you and to lay before you, in the plain language 
of truth & honesty, the condition of our people, and if possible to procure 
from you, our old friends and neighbors, a home or resting place for our 
destitute and homeless people. We sincerely hope that you will consider 
well the Talk of our Chiefs & headmen and deliberate maturely on the 
condition of our people, that they may be saved from the destruction 
which now seems to await them! 


We, therefore, the undersigned Delegation of the Chickasaw tribe of 
Indians, duly commissioned and empowered by our Chiefs & headmen for 
that purpose, do propose to procure a District of country of the Choctaw 
nation by purchase, to be governed by our own laws & regulations 
January 11th, 1837 (Signed) Pitman Colbert!? 

J. McLish 
James Brown, his 2 mark 
James Perry, his 2 mark 


Answer to No. I 
To the Chickasaw Delegation 


Brothers: Your talk of yesterday to our Chiefs and people has been 
received and duly considered by the undersigned Commissioners, appointed 
by the Headmen and people of the Choctaw nation for that purpose; and 
have to say that perhaps no people on earth is more disposed to sym- 


9 These deliberations, which appear to have been carried on in the main through 
formal correspondence between the delegates and representatives of the tribes, were 
perhaps copied from the originals by William Armstrong who transmitted them to 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs on January 27, 1837. (See OIA, Choctaw, A-114 
1837). An effort has been made to reproduce this correspondence faithfully. Editorial 
changes have consisted merely in the correction of the spelling of some of the proper 
names. 

10 These delegates, and the Choctaw representatives whom they met, were the 
outstanding men of their tribes. There is a paucity of biographical material on them: 
but an exhaustive use of the indexes of the previously-cited studies by Debo and 
Foreman will yield considerable information. 
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pathise with a distressed and homeless peo 
; 8 ple than ourselves; and m 
particularly the condition of our brothers the Chickasaws, with ae 
we are united together by every tie of friendship that binds one people 
to another. aah we se that we cannot in no shape or form accede to 
your proposition to obtain of our people a home resti - 
oe or resting place by pur 
We are your friends & brothers. 
Doaksville (Signed) 
Jany 12th 1837 
P. P. Pitchlynn 
G. W. Harkins 
Israel Folsom 
R. M. Jones 
John McKinney 
Eyach-a-ho-pia 
Geo. Pusley 
No. 2 
To the Chiefs, Captains, & Warriors of the Choctaw Nation 


Brothers: As you are opposed to ceding a portion of your country 
to the Chickasaws, to be governed by their own laws and regulations; 
and being desirous & duly impressed with the necessity of procuring a 
permanent home for our own people; and being anxious that they should 
continue to be your friends & neighbors; We the undersigned Commis- 
sioners on the part of the Chickasaw tribe of Indians, do propose to ob- 
tain of the Choctaw Nation the privilege of forming a District within the 
limits of their country, to be called the Chickasaw district of the Choctaw 
nation; to be placed on an equal footing with the other districts of said 
nation; and its citizens to be subject to all the burthen & duties & entitled 
to all the rights & privileges of a Choctaw, with the exception of partici- 
pating in the Choctaw annuity & the consideration which may be given 
for these rights & privileges, but reserving to the Chickasaws the right 
and privilege of controuling the residue of their funds & of electing such 
officers for that purpose as they may think proper. 


Jany 12th 1837 J. McLish 
Pitman Colbert &c.&c. 


Answer to No. 2 
To the Chickasaw Commissioners 


Brothers: Your last proposition to us yesterday, requesting the 
privilege to be admitied into our country as one of the Districts of our 
nation, has been duly considered by the undersigned Commissioners on 
the part of the Choctaw nation. We are truly sorry to have to make 
an arrangement with any people to set apart a portion of our country 
for any purpose. The subject is one which calls to memory past events 
which almost makes our hearts bleed. But as your situation is one 
which demands the sympathy of our world, especially that of the Red 
Men, we have concluded to accede to your proposition provided we can 
agree on the terms. It may seem proper and right for us first to state the 
terms upon which we will admit you into our country; but as we are not 
anxious to set apart a portion of our country, and we consider the sub- 
ject quite a different one from the ordinary course of transacting business 
of trade and barter, we respectfully and frankly ask you the question: 
What are you willing to give our people for the privilege which you ask. 

Signed R. M. Jones 
Jany 13th 1837 (Sign alae 
Geo. W. Harkins 
P. P. Pitchlynn 
Silas D. Fisher &c. &c. 
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No. 3 
To the Choctaw Commissioners 


Brothers: Your answer to our Second proposition has been received 
& duly considered; and we deem it essential to our arrival at a conclu- 
sion as to the amount of the consideration to be paid for the privileges 
embrased therein, to ascertain what part of your country you would be 
willing to assign to our people. 


We are your friends & brothers. 


Doaksville J . McLish 
Jany 13th 1837 Pitman Colbert &c. &c. 


Answer to No. 3 
To the Chickasaw Commissioners 


Brothers: Your communication to us yesterday requesting to know 
[what] portion of our country we could assign your people, as a District, 
previous to your arriving at a conclusion what would be a proper con- 
sideration for that privilege, has had due deliberation; and we have agreed 
in behalf of our people, to assign your people the following District of 
country, forming the fourth District in our nation, provided your terms 
will suit our views, viz: 


ist Beginning on the North bank of Red River, at the mouth of Island 
Bayou about 8 or 10 miles below the mouth of False Wachita, 
thence running North along the main channel of said Bayou to 
its source; thence to the road leading from Fort Gibson to False 
Wachita; thence along said road to the line dividing Mushulatubbee 
from Pushmataha, thence eastwardly along said District line, to 
the source of Brushy Creek; thence down said Creek to where it 
flows into the Canadian river, 10 or 12 miles above the mouth of 
Gaines Creek or South Fork, thence West along the Canadian 
Fork to its source, if in the limits of the United States; or to 
those limits, thence due South to Red River; and down Red River 
to the beginning. 
Doaksville R. M. Jones 
January 14th 1837 P. P. Pitchlynn 
Silas D. Fisher 
Israel Folsom &c. &c. 


No. 4 
To the Choctaw Commissioners 


Brothers: After mature consideration on the District of country 
embraced in your communication of today, which you are willing to as- 
sign to our people as a future home, we regret exceedingly to say from 
our own knowledge & the information derived from others, we are con- 
vinced that that district of country would not be acceptable to our people, 
suited to their wants or adapted to their improvement. It is the first wish 
of our hearts that our people may be settled in a district where a system 
of improvement may be practised, where they may be easily prevailed on 
to abandon the precarious mode of subsisting by hunting, so prejudicial to 
civilization; and inducements held out to follow agricultural pursuits; and 
become generally enlightened. We had earnestly hoped that our Brothers 
would have assignd us a country where these views might have been 
carried out successfully, in the benefits of which, according to the terms 
of our second proposition, our brothers would not have been debarred from 
participating, and to effect which purpose we reserved to the Chickasaws 
the controul of a part of their funds. From the great and numerous dis- 
advantages of those who will reside in it, as to render any attempt to 
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enlighten or improve our people, entirely hopeless. We therefore earnestly 
pray you, as that country which you express a willingness to set apart 
as a District for our people, cannot answer any of our conttemplated pur- 
poses of improvement & civilization from the general sterility of the soil 
the numerous and extensive prairies with which it abounds, the conse. 
quent great scarcity of timber, besides many other serious disadvantages 
so to change its boundaries as to include the lands between the South Fork 
of the Canadian; the Canadian, the Arkansas from below the mouth of the 
Canadian; and the creek which empties into the Arkansas at Pheasant 
Bluff; or some other lands which would enable us to effect the object 
so much desired & so essential to the preservation and future welfare of 
the Red Man. 


We duly appreciate the frankness and candour with which our brothers 
have conducted themselves in this matter, and assure them that the same 
spirit shall characterise the negotiation on our part. 


We are your friend & brothers. 


Doaksville J. McLish 
January 14, 1837 Pitman Colbert, &c. &c. 


Answer to No. 4 
To the Chickasaw Commissioners 


Friends & brothers: Your answer of this date, to our propositions 
bounding a district of country for our Chickasaw brothers, has been re- 
ceived. We regret that you have felt yourselves compelled to decline 
acceding to the proposal we have made you. We say to you with candour 
& honesty that we wish to see you provided for but we have a solemn duty 
to perform to our own people; and in laying out a district for you, we 
have offered you a favorite section of country, with the privilege of set- 
tling in any part of the Choctaw Nation, upon terms of reciprocity with 
our Own people. We therefore after mature deliberation must say to you 
that we can negotiate no further. 


Your friends & brothers. 


Doaksville, C. N. R. M. Jones 

Jany 14th 1837 P. P. Pitchlynn 
Silas D. Fisher 
Israel Folsom 
John McKinney 
Geo. W. Harkins 
Byach-a-ho-pia 
Geo. Pusley &c. &c. 


No. 5 


To the Choctaw Commissioners 
Brothers: Your communication of this evening has been received, 
and we most heartily regret that you can negotiate no further. 


Brothers: Be assured that your brethren meant not the least dis- 
respect, or to give the least offence. 

Brothers: Be pleased to remember that we are acting in the very 
delicate character of representatives, like yourselves; that we felt it our 
duty as representatives to say what we did in our last communication, and 
pray of you to look upon it in that light. : We Abe 

were misinformed as to the country which you 
A aie Gi as a teint for our people, and regret the haste with 
which we came to a conclusion respecting it, and are now willing to ac- 
cept the District you are willing to set apart for us. 
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i f your old friends 
Brothers: We must earnestly ask you in the name f9) 
& allies to negotiate further with us on this subject, that our homeless 
and destitute people may have a spot, where they can rest & continue to 
be your friends & neighbors. 


We are your friends & brothers. 


ksvill J. McLish 
caer ee “4th 1837 Pitman Colbert 
James Brown 
James Perry 


Answer to No. 5 
To the Chickasaw Commissioners 


Brothers: Your last communication last evening is before us; and 
as your explanation therein contained seems to be a reasonable one, and 
which has in some measure reconciled the feelings of our Chiefs and 
Commissioners in behalf of our people, we have to say to you again, we 
are willing to hear any proposition or offer you may think proper to 
make us. When we heard of the distresses of our old friends and brothers, 
the Chickasaws, we felt for their condition; and were disposed in a plain 
& frank manner to state to you what we were willing to do—for them— 
and we regret that an impression on our part was formed that our 
brothers, the Chickasaw Commissioners, were trifling with our liberal 
offer. We therefore hope our correspondence in future will be carried 
on in the frank & candid manner usual among Red men. 


We are your friends & brothers. 


Doaksville, C. N. R. M. Jones 
Jany 15th 1837 P. P. Pitchlynn 
Geo. W. Harkins 
Israel Folsom 
John McKinney 
Geo. Pusley &c. &c. 
No. 6 


To the Choctaw Commissioners 


Brothers: In common with yourselves, it is with the most heartfelt 
sorrow that there should have grown out of our correspondence the least 
misunderstanding or unpleasant feelings on the part of our brothers; for 
we do most solemnly assure them that there was not the slightest inten- 
tion of trifling with your liberal offer to our people; of disrespect to your- 
Selves as individuals or as representatives. 


Brothers: It is with more than ordinary pleasure, we learn that the 
feelings of yourselves & your Chiefs have become reconciled; and feel our 
depressed spirits revived at your willingness to hear propositions from 
us to obtain a Home for our distressed & homeless people, who we can- 
didly acknowledge are dependent on their Brothers to provide for them a 
resting place; and we rejoice at the renewed good feelings of friendship, 
which we hope will always exist between us and our old friends & neighbors. 


Brothers: With yourselves, we feel the necessity of conducting our 
future correspondence in the frank & candid manner usual among Red 
men, which shall be truly observed on our part, and we can bear testi- 
mony has pervaded that of our brothers. 


Brothers: We therefore accept the district of country as a future 
home for our people, which our brothers tendered us on yesterday; and as 
you have been liberal and candid with us, we will be so to our brothers. 
We accordingly propose in behalf of the Chief & Headmen of the Chicka- 
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saw tribe of Indians, to give as a consideration to our brothers the Choc- 


taws, for the privileges mentioned in our seco iti 

J sond proposition th 
Five Hundred thousand dollars—the mode and eee of aes os 
leave entirely to the choice of our Brothers. ; 


Brothers: We earnestly hope you will consider this proposition liberal 
and ‘if it be desired by you, we will state orally or in writing the many 
contingent expenses attending the sales of our public lands, a decision 
of the President of the United States, respecting the boundary of our 
country east of the Mississippi; and many other causes by which our 
funds have been greatly diminished. 


We are your friends & brothers. 


Doaksville J. McLish 
Jany 15th 1837 James Perry 
Pitman Colbert 
James Brown 
No. 7 
To the Chickasaw Commissioners 


Brothers: Previous to our giving you an answer to the offer which 
you have made us for a home in our country, we respectfully request that 
our brothers give us a statement of their funds arising from the sale of 
their country or the amount they expect to have after their contingent 
expenses &c are deducted. 


We are your Brothers &c. 


January 15th 1837 R. M. Jones 
P. P. Pitchlynn 
Geo. W. Harkins &c. &e. 


Answer to No. 7 
To the Choctaw Commissioners 


Brothers: Your communication of this morning has been received 
and after reflecting on the inquiry therein made, from the best informa- 
tion we have been enabled to obtain, we would suppose that the probable 
amount of the monies arising from the sale of our public lands, after 
deducting every expense, except that of removing our people from their 
present country, will not exceed eight or nine hundred thousand dollars; 
and deducting the Five hundred thousand which [we] have proposed to 
give our Brothers for the privileges mentioned in our second proposition, 
will leave a balance of three or four hundred thousand dollars. But from 
the necessity of the case, we are not able to form anything like a correct 
idea on this subject. We will state candidly the circumstances which put 
it out of our power to say anything like certainity about this matter. The 
immense number of reservations (the number not known to us) to which 
individual claimants were entitled under our treaty with the United States, 
had generally to be located before the sale commenced; which as they 
were sold to speculating whitemen, were located on the best lands in the 
nation, a considerable number (unknown to us how many) are still un- 
located, a few of which individuals are now residents of your country. 
By a late decision of the President of the (Uf S. we lost the best part of 
our country of about 22 miles bare on the Mississippi and one hundred 
‘and two miles in length. We have two agents—one certifying, and the 
other an approving Agent & five Commrs,; one of the Agents with a salary 
(the amount unknown to us) paid out of our funds, but the expenses of 
both are paid out of the same; a clerk to each agent with salaries; ue 
Genl Surveyor & Chain carriers &c &c, with salaries ; the ye dace! t ; 
different delegations & the expenses of removing &e &c, of whic we 
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can form but a very imperfect idea; and the combination of speculators 
at the public sales, to put down competition, which prevents lands how- 
ever good from selling for more than a dollar and a quarter per acre. 
The immense deal of lands in our country, which from their quality can 
never be sold, our ignorance as to the extent of country included in its 
boundaries. There are no doubt many contingent expenses, which we 
are unable to specify, and some of which we cannot at present recollect. 


Doaksville J. McLish 
Jany 15th 1837 Pitman Colbert &c. &c. 


No. 8 

To the Chickasaw Commissioners 

Brothers: Your last verbal proposition received through our Agent 
Capt Armstrong, giving an addition of thirty thousand dollars to the Five 
hundred thousand in your former proposition, has been received; and we 
are ready now to make it with the second communication received, a 
basis of an agreement between the Chickasaws and Choctaws. We have 
had many conflicting difficulties to encounter; and now that every obstacle 
is removed we assure you that we desire to receive you cordially as 
friends and brothers. We are satisfied our people cheerfully acquiese 
in what we have done; and as their representatives we have felt bound 
to protect their rights and interests. We hope you will appoint a Com- 
mittee to meet one of ours in the morning to draw up the articles of 
agreement between us. 


We are your friends & brothers. 


Doaksville J. McLish 

Jany 16th 1837 Pitman Colbert &c. &c 

The Commissioners, meeting in joint session the following day, 
framed an agreement which was signed by them in the presence of 
their respective agents.1! The conductor of the Chickasaw dele- 
gation, Henry R. Carter, later delivered the original agreement to 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


By the terms of this agreement at Doaksville the Chickasaws 
were given the privilege of forming within the Choctaw country a 
“‘Chickasaw District of the Choctaw Nation.’ This district, the 
boundaries of which were inexactly defined, was to be held by the 
Chickasaws on the same terms with the Choctaws. The Chickasaws 
were to enjoy equal representation in the Choctaw general council; 
indeed, their district was to be placed on ‘‘an equal footing in every 
other respect with any of the other districts’’ of the Choctaw Nation. 
Conversely, the Chickasaws were subject to the Choctaw laws. The 
finances of the two tribes, however, were to be kept separate. As 


11 Agent Reynolds, reporting to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs on February 
5, 1837, stated: “From the careful examination of the articles of agreement and 
‘rom a personal knowledge of the district (actual examination which I made in the 
year 1830 & 1831) I have no hesitation in saying that the Chickasaw delegation has 
made an advantageous arrangement for a new home and one that will give general 
satisfaction.” See OIA, Chickasaw, C-199/1837. 

12 This agreement is printed in full in Kappler, op. cit., Il, 486-488; in the 
Statutes at Large, and elsewhere. Since the treaty is generally available it has not 
been thought necessary to reproduce it here. 


—_—— 
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a consideration for these rights and privileges the Chickasaws agreed 
to pay to the Choctaws the sum of $530,000.18 


Upon the signing of this agreement the Chickasaw delegates re- 
turned to Pontotoc, their capital. There in general council with 
King Ish-te-ho-to-pa, the venerable Tishomingo, and other chiefs and 
headmen of the Chickasaw Nation, the delegates reported on their 
negotiations with the Choctaws. In a memorial to the President 
of the United States, the Chickasaws in council on February 17 
stated that they were ‘‘pleased with the prospect of obtaining among 
their old friends and allies the Choctaws a new, and as they hope, a 
permanent home for their people, now almost destitute and house- 
less.’’14 They stated that as soon as arrangements could be made, 
probably by the first of the following May, a considerable portion of 
their people would be ready to emigrate to the new lands. They 
expressed the hope that the Great Father would lend them his aid 
to procure their speedy removal.!® Efforts were made by the govern- 
ment to hasten the removal of the Chickasaws; and, within a few 
months, the Nation was on the march westward to its newly-chosen 
home among the Choctaws. 


Under the arrangement agreed to by representatives of the two 
tribes meeting, at Doaksville in January 1837, the Chickasaws and 
Choctaws lived until 1855. By that time the two tribes had become 
sufficiently oriented in their new lands west of the Mississippi to 
want to live as separate autonomous nations. Their relations during 
this eighteen-year period at times were unharmonious, as might 
have been expected. But the Doaksville agreement of 1837 served 
satisfactorily to stabilize the affairs of these two proud peoples at a 
time when they were weak from the demoralizing influence of the 
removal from their ancestral lands east of the Mississippi. 


13 Attention should be called to the interpretation of this agreement and other 
intertribal events by Muriel H. Wright and Peter J. Hudson in Brief Outline of 
the Choctaw and the Chickasaw Nations in the Indian Territory, 1820 to 1860, 
Chronicles of Oklahoma (December 1929), VII, 388-418. 

14 This memorial is in OIA, Chickasaw, C-222/1837. 

15 Approval and ratification of the Chickasaw-Choctaw convention was not de- 
layed. The Commissioner of Indian Affairs, in a letter to Henry Re Carter on 
March 3, 1837, wrote that the agreement “which you brought with you to this a 
on the 2] ultimo, has been submitted to the President and Senate, and recelr® 
their sanction. . . I trust they [the Chickasaws and the Choctaws] will find, pee 
more intimate association they have thus formed, all the benefits they have a net 
to expect from the salutary character of the articles of the convention.” See OIA, 


Letterbook No. 21, 130-131. 
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DIARY OF A MISSIONARY TO THE CHOCTAWS 
1860-1861 


Edited by Anna Lewis 


Miss Sue L. McBeth was teaching school at Fairfield, Lowa. 
When the invitation came for her to join the missionaries, work- 
ing among the Choctaws, she felt that the invitation was a command 
and very soon started for her new field of work. Her background 
and training well fitted her for the new task. She was the 
daughter of Scotoch Presbyterian pioneers, in Ohio, a graduate of 
Steubenville Female Seminary, and was intensely interested in 
missionary work. All her life she had hoped to be a missionary 
to the Indians. When the call came she immediately started to 
prepare for the journey into the West. After many suggestions 
from her friend she decided not to attempt the journey by the 
stage coach route as she had first planned, but traveled by rail 


and boat as this was a safer way for a young missionary to travel 
in 1860. 


She arrived in the Indian Territory in the early Spring of 
1860; she had traveled by rail to St. Louis, then down the Missis- 
sippi to the Arkansas, then on to Fort Smith. From there she 
traveled over the old military road to Goodwater, her destination. 
She remained at Goodwater until the fall of 1861, then she says 
that the Christian Choctaws guarded her out of the Indian Terri- 


tory when Texas ruffians were more to be dreaded than wild In- 
dians. 


During the Civil War she worked as a nurse at Jefferson 
barracks and in the hospitals of St. Louis. In 1873 she went out 
to the Nez Perce and for twenty years was a missionary to them. 
During her long stay with the Nez Perce, she studied their language; 
she was at the time of her death, writing a Nez Perce dictionary 
and grammar. Her work is now in the Smithsonian Institution. 


She was always interested in Indians, in their language and 
their lore. While she was in the Choctaw mission work she started 
to collect material to write a history of the work of these mission- 
aries. At her death, all this material was given to a friend, who 
she hoped would finish the task and write this history. For some 
reason the book was never finished and the material was lost. 
These scattered leaves, from her diary, are all that have been saved 
and they tell a very interesting side of the work of the missionaries 
among the Choctaws. It is too bad the rest of her writings have 
been lost. The diary is as follows: 
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Goodwater! 


April 17th, 1860. Commenced my labors in the school room today. The 
scholars have been accustomed to read a verse in the Bible in turn, in 
the opening exercises, and the teacher follows with prayer. But our 
lesson for today was the last chapter of Rev. and I talked to them about 
it, and questioned them for a little time before prayer, and they ap- 
peared to enjoy it so much that I think we will take that method in 
the future, if God pleases. It takes more time it is true, but the main 
object of these missions is work among souls. Intellectual culture, and 
care for the body are only accompaniments and subordinate. 


I studied more than I taught today; studied while teaching. These 
Indian girls are a new book to me. The index is all that is open to 
me, as yet, and I tried to glean from it something of the subject matter 
of the pages. 


Many of my girls are as large, or larger than myself. The majority 
are full Choctaws, but there are a number of half breeds, as fair as 
Europeans. Two of these, Judith and Melinda, are quite pretty, and have 
large black eyes with a peculiarity about them seen only in mixed races; 
at least, no pure race that I have ever seen possessed it. It is a pecu- 
liar soft, bewildering, brilliancy that gives something of the impression 
of cross eyes, and yet their eyes are perfectly straight. When they 
lifted them from their books, as I looked into their faces, I could scarely 
tell if they were looking at me or not. 


One girl, Lottie, drew my eyes to her often. She is of such a dif- 
ferent type from any I have yet seen. She is a full Indian—Choctaw, 
it is said, but I think that some of her ancestors must have drifted down 
from one of the New England tribes into the Chohta family, and, as is 
sometimes the case, the features of that ancestor is reproduced in her. 
Lottie has inherited more than the features of some of those braves. I 
fear I read in her face a strong, stubborn will, with which I hope I may 
never come into conflict. A strong, deep nature under stoical exterior. 
She does not appear to be popular either with the girls or the missionaries; 
and yet, I cannot tell why, she interests me much. Clara Folsom, an- 
other of the largest girls, I call ‘my Indian princess.’ Col. David Folsom, 
a half brother of Clara’s father, was a Miko, or king, in the old Choctaw 
country and the Folsoms are still one of the leading families in the 
Nation. Clara realized my childhood’s ideal of a chief’s daughter of the 
olden time, as I watched her at recess moving around through the yard, 
in a plain calico dress, and yet with the movements and air and regal 
grace of a queen. 


I remarked to Mrs. Jones one day that some of the girls who sat 
at a table with a missionary who is a brunette, were quite as fair as 
the teacher, although they were full Choctaws. She tells me that change 
of food and habits and absence of exposure does make a change in the 
color of the Indians sometimes. She has noticed the difference which 
even a few years will make. 


The father of one of my girls, a native preacher, is here tonight; 
quite a Rev’d. looking man. How I wish I could speak Choctaw. It 
would give me so much greater opportunity for doing good. But my 
sphere now, I’m thinking, is quite as large as my strength. 


1 Goodwater, called in the Choctaw language “Oka Chukmo” was founded by 
Cyrus Byington. It was located near the mouth of the Kametah ashe There is 
standing one of the buildings today. Goodwater was a boarding school. 
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Lottie has not been feeling right for some time, and today I was 
compelled to seat her beside me on the platform to remain there, with- 
out her recess until she tells me “I am good.” Only three little words, 
yet when will her proud spirit, and strong, stubborn will be subdued 
enough to let her speak them. 


I have a very pleasant school usually, with no more trouble at 
least, if as much as I should probably have with the same number of white 
children, and I think I could not be among those I loved more dearly. Some 
of the older girls are a real comfort and help to me, and the little ones 
are docile and affectionate. But, human nature is the same everywhere, 
and it will show itself at times even in the Indian country. 


The muslin papering of my room is drawn tightly over the walls 
leaving spaces behind it, between the logs, where any insect or reptile 
which fancies doing so can find a home. Some of the widths are only 
tacked together, affording places of easy degrees. I have killed several 
scorpions in my room already. Last night my candle went out just as 
I had knocked one from the wall to the floor, and as I stood in the 
darkness, afraid to move, I felt the reptile run over my dress across 
my shoulder and down to the floor on the other side. Perhaps it was 
as much frightened as I was. Scorpions run very swiftly and, I am told, 
only sting when they touch flesh. They are about two inches in length 
and in form very much resemble a lobster. The poison is in their 
jointed tail, at the end of which is a small, curved sharp pointed sting 
similar to the prickle of a buckthorn tree; the curve being downwards. 
They uncurl the tail in striking a blow, and drive the sting into the 
flesh with great force. 


Lizards swarm around here too, I killed one the other morning as 
it was mounting the steps of the porch. The girls killed a ferocious 
looking reptile, a little distance from my door one day. They called it 
a “red head scorpion,’ but its body looked much more like that of a 
lizard. Miss E.(ddy) killed one like it in my room las summer, I am 
told. I begin to understand the reason for the tester over my bed; 
for the only ceiling is the floor of the garret, with crevices between the 
boards in some places large enough to permit such visitors to drop 
through. 


My first acquaintance with a ‘tick’ was finding one so deeply em- 
bedded in my arm one morning that it required some force to draw it 
out. Mr. Jones killed a small centipede in the mission house yard one 
day. I saw it after it was dead. 


All these things were new to my experience. I had never even lived 
in the country or alone before, and at first I suffered with fear. I was 
ashamed to acknowledge myself such a coward, and the others were 
so much braver or had forgotten their first fears. So, I came down to 
my isolated cabin without a word. I was very brave in the day time, 
but when the shadows began to creep among the thick trees around my 
lonely little house, I could not keep them from stealing into my heart 
too. I slept so little that it was beginning to tell on my strength. Mrs. 
Jones, kind thoughtful friend noticed it, and I confessed the truth. She 
sent one of her largest girls to sleep in my room, and little Rosa pleaded 
to come too, Rosa came in a few minutes ago, and I undressed her and 
heard her repeat her little prayer, and she and Miscie, are now sleeping 
on a pallet on the floor beside me. 


My room has two windows; one, facing the school house, the other 
the church. It is papered with white muslin sewed or tacked together, 
and stretched from the ceiling to the floor, over the logs. The muslin 
is newly whitewashed, as are the rafters and the boards of my ceiling. 
My bedstead is home made, or of Indian make. My toilet table is a 
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< goods box set on end, with some shelves inside, and curtained with 

chintz. The side table, ditto. A large open fire place, a carpet, a home 

moe hele a low ape chair, the seat covered with cow skin with 
air still upon it, and a little square lookin lass, a basi i 

etc. completes the furniture of my room. cae i eee? 


The mission family consists of Mr. Ainslie, his wife and three chil- 
dren. Mr. _ Theodore Jones, the missionary farmer, his wife and two 
children, Miss D.(ounner), Miss I.2( ), and Miss E.(ddy), and forty 
five Indian girls, making, with the two women in the kitchen, a family 
of sixty persons. Besides these, there are a number of day scholars 
from families living in the neighborhood. 


This is like Wapanucka, a boarding school for girls. For nine months 
of the year, the pupils are wholly under the care of the missionaries, 
except that their parents provide them with clothing. Three of the 
warmest months they spend in their own homes. They are of all ages, 
from six or seven to twenty years, but no two from the same family 
are usually here at the same time. In this way a greater number of 
families can be reached and more good done. 


As at Wapanucka, they are taught in English. They are not per- 
mitted to talk to each other in Choctaw. Those who have been here 
for some years speak English very well, although the majority of the 
full Choctaws in the Nations understand only their own language. The 
half breeds usually speak English when they come to us, but when a 
full Choctaw is admitted one of the pupils acts as interpreter for her for 
a little time. As soon as possible she must learn to communicate her 
wants in English. This takes away one difficulty of the Eastern mis- 
sions; missionaries here do not need to learn the language first, but can 
begin their work at once. 


Miss. E.(ddy) has entire charge of fifteen of the youngest girls, and 
latest comers, in her own log cabin. She has her own school room 
where she teaches them to read, etc. Out of school she teaches them 
to sing, sew, knit, etc. 


My work is to teach thirty of the largest girls and most advanced 
pupils in the school room, Sabbath school with them on Sabbath after- 
noons, prayer meeting with them during the week. Out of school others 
teach them to sing, sew, knit, do fancy work, of which they are very 
fond; to cook, wash, and do all manner of household work which may 
be of use to them in the future. 


The course of instruction in these schools, as far as it goes, is 
intended to be thorough, while due attention to the Christian religion 
holds its proper place in the exercises of each day. It is the wish and 
aim of the missionaries to give each pupil such an education as ; 
April 20 The secenery around Goodwater is very dull and uninteresting. 
Mostly thin forest, of not very heavy growth, composed chiefly of the 
varieties of oak common to this region. The girls are not permitted 
to go outside of the enclosure by themselves, but are taken out to walk 


frequently by some of the Jaides. 


Today we took the whole school a long ramble through the forest. 
Miss H.(otchkin) and myself on horseback, the girls walking. We took 
them along the road to the old fields, and from there to the witch basin’, 
a long distance from here. The basin is formed by the widening of a 
small stream or ‘branch’, as it is termed in the Nation. The overhanging 
rocks and thick trees and underwood give the pool a dark, gloomy aD- 
pearance, which perhaps suggested the name. The Choctaws formerly 


2No other reference is made to this missionery other than just Miss I. 
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believed in witchcraft. When a person wasted away and died, it was 
supposed to be from the effects of ‘witch arrows’, or ‘witch shot’, and a 
conjuror was consulted who professed to be able to point out the witch. 
This belief caused many innocent persons to be put to death. But, except 
with the very ignorant, these superstitions have almost disappeared. 


I took the youngest of our flock, Rosa, a little orphan half breed, 
on my lap shortly after we started, much to her delight. Before we 
reached the basin, Selina, another little one showed signs of weariness 
and one of the larger girls placed her behind me on the horse. I soon found 
that I need not have the least fear of their falling off. Riding is almost 
an instinct with these children; they are accustomed to it so early. It 
was a delightful day, and the girls enjoyed the walk, and so did Le 
was such a novelty to watch them, the older girls walking sedately be- 
side us or making short detours through the woods in quest of berries; 
the little ones running here and there, peeping out through the bushes 
at us as they searched for flowers or fruit; taking care not to go out 
of the sound of the little bell Miss H.(otchkin) carried. They found 
few strawberries, however. One of my girls came up and shared her 
little handful with me, as I came to my room. I have a very pleasant 
school so far. Pleasant for them, I think; pleasant for me in their 
good behavior. 


Little Elsie’s mother and two sisters came to visit her tonight. I 
went down into the yard to speak to the little one, the prettiest Indian 
child I have yet seen with large soft black eyes. But “huh” with her 
mouth shut, was all she could say, for she could not understand me. Rosa 
was displaying her treasures to her and carrying on a conversation 
through one of the little Choctaw girls who was acting as interpreter. 
For Rosa speaks English only. 


I brought a letter with me from the Rev. Joseph Kerr, one of the 
first missionaries among the Weas, to his old friend, the Rev. Cyrus 
Byington at the Stockbridge.® 


April Attended preaching in the little church in the forest yesterday. 
The Indian girls in their neat calico dresses and sunbonnets, walked two 
and two beside their teacher; while the groups of Indians were stand- 
ing around the church door watching us as we came up, was to me a 
novel sight. 


There was a very good congregation present; mostly full of Choc- 
taws; although I noticed one white man, Mr. Oakes, who lives near us 
and his wife, a half breed nearly white. 


We have Choctaw hymn books which the majority of the people 
can read. Mr. A.(inslie) gave out and read a hymn which the congre- 
gation sang harmoniously. They have full, sweet voices, and appear 
to enjoy singing very much. One great inducement for the adult Choc- 
taws to learn to read was that they might be able to sing their hymns. 


After a short prayer, and reading a chapter, Mr. A.(inslie) called 
on a native Choctaw to pray. Of course I could not understand a word 


of the prayer, but the reverent, and earnest tones seemed to come from 
the heart. 


Mr. A.(inslie) preached in English and as the majority of the con- 
gregation understand little or nothing of that language, Mr. Yale, the 
father of one of my girls, acts as interpreter. In preaching Mr. A.(inslie) 


3 Stockbridge Mission was established by the Rev. C Byi i 

ze . Cyrus ngton, 1836. 
The name Stockbridge was given to this school because Byington salt ea Aa Stock- 
bridge, Massachusetts. This was a girls’ school known as Iyanvbbi Female Semi- 
nary.—“Recollections of Peter Hudson,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, X (1932), 504. 
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would speak a sentence or two in English and then i 
pause while Mr. 
Y.(ale) who stood beside him on the platform, repeated his words in 
Choctaw; then he in turn would wait for another English sentence. So 
that we had the same sermon in two languages. Mr. Y.(ale) appeared to 


translate very readily, and the congregation was very quiet and at- 
tentive. 


The church here is one of the smallest in the Nation; numbers only 
about forty communicants outside of the school. But Mr. A.’s(inslie) 
field of labor is quite an extensive one. Taking Goodwater as a centre, 
a radius of six miles would include what properly belongs to his parish. 
Beside this he has a preaching place near Red River on Sabbath after- 


noons, while the Choctaws hold a prayer meeting on Sabbath P. M. over 
in the church. 


An Indian came up and shook hands warmly with me in the aisle 
as we were coming out yesterday. “That is Moses Fletcher, one of our 
elders, and one of the best men.” said Miss 1.( ) when he had gone. 


“T have to be physician too, you see,” said Mr. A.(inslie) as I came 
on the mission house porch after church and found him preparing medi- 
cine for an old man who was sitting there. Mr. Yale, who lives near 
Goodland, only comes to church and returns immediately. A black man 
was acting as interpreter; describing the symptoms of the patient to Mr. 
A.(inslie), and conveying the prescription to the Indian. 


A knowledge of medicine is indispensible to the superintendent of 
a mission station, as he is usually the only physician, not only for the 
family, but for his congregation. 


Mr. A.’s(inslie) own little babe has not been well for some time and 
is still no better. 


Two Choctaw women were sitting on the mission house porch as I 
went up to supper tonight. They had brought baskets to sell. I stepped 
to shake hands and say (how do you do?) and when I came back they 
were gone. Baby Bella is still very ill. I do not think she can recover. 
April 30 Little Bella Ainslie died yesterday. It is the first death in the 
family, and the parents feel it keenly, though bear it like Christians. I 
do not think that Mrs. A.(inslie) will long survive her babe unless she 
has speedy relief. Her health has been failing for a year. Her lungs 
are evidently affected very much. We buried baby Bella today in the 
grave yard by the church. Two missionaries and a little band of Indiau 
children sleep beside her until the resurrection. Shall I sleep with 
them, too? 


May 9, 1860 We had communion last Sabbath—‘big meetin’” the Indians 
call it, and on Saturday afternoon the Indians are trooping in to be 
ready for it. My heart sank as I saw them coming and thought of my 
lonely house, but Rey. Stark has arrived to assist Rev. Ainslie, and he 
will occupy the other room (in my cabin.) Four men in their gay hunt- 
ing shirts, and one of them barefooted, and Annie’s mother came on 
the porch as I came out from supper, and three horsemen passed along 
the road just now. Miss A.(rms) keeps watching our girls in the yard 
for all sorts generally come to these meetings—come from a great dis- 
tance some of them. (Good water was a boarding school mission. We 
had 45 Indian girls, 9 months of the year like Wapanuc‘’sa.) Parents who 
have children here take this time to visit them, brothers to see their 
sisters, etc. The strange dogs are making music among the ae 
over by the church. I suppose most of the men will camp out Ab t e 
woods around. The women we will have to accommodate in the Mission. 


‘ >» ing home again 
The “big meetin’” is over and the Indians are returnin: 
as they one There must have been several hundred persons in the 
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church and around it today. A motly assembly—men wcmen and chil- 
dren all dressed in their gayest clothes—such brilliant colors. The men 
with calico hunting shirts trimmed with fringe and rosettes, and two 
or three different colors of ribbons on their hats. The women with 
bright bandannas or sunbonnets and walking many miles perhaps _with 
their allunsi (babies) in their arms or bound upon their backs with a 
shawl. As we went to church as far as the eye could reach through 
the woods were groups of people, horses and wagons, and an Indian 
sounded a cow horn from the church door to call together the worshippers. 
At the close of the morning service Reverend A.{inslie) announced that 
the friends of the young woman who had been baptized and united with 
the church at the last communion, and had since then died, wished to 
perform their cry over her, and would proceed to the grave yard for 
that purpose as soon as the benediction was pronounced. Mr. A.(inslie), 
Whigs 1oRt( ) and myself followed them and found 5 or 6 women seated 
on the ground around the grave with their shawls or handkerchiefs 
drawn over their heads, and their heads bowed on their knees, and one 
or two men standing near, weeping and wailing. I was forcibly reminded 
of “Jairus’ daughter”, and indeed this seems to be a relict of the old 
Jewish custom of mourning for the dead. Wherever they have received 
it, whether, as some say, they are themselves the remains of the ten 
lost tribes, or they have received it by tradition in some other way. 
They do not have services at the funeral, but celebrate the ‘cry’ at the 
grave about six weeks afterwards. The mourners usually have a white 
sheet thrown over their heads and the note of mourning at the funeral 
and at the “cry” is different. At the first it is a succession of short 
moans, ‘oh my sister’ (or brother) ete. At the ‘ery’ it is like the plain- 
tive mourning of the dove. I waited until after the hymn was sung and 
then, seeing the mourners rising, came away. The missionaries do not 
forbid the custom, or encourage it, and it is gradually dying away. 


I feared as I went to church that the novelty of the scene would 
distract my thoughts, and indeed it did a little, but I have enjoyed today 
very much, particularly the afternoon feast. What a cheering sight to 
see these so lately heathen celebrating the dying love of a saviour so 
long unknown. Mr. Stark and Mr. Ainslie preached in English. Mr. Yale 
(an Indian) interpreted. For neither of the missionaries understand 
Choctaw well enough to preach in it, and few of the Indians here under- 
stand much English. The closing hymn in Choctaw was sung to a most 
beautiful tune, one I have never heard. I could understand nothing of 
the words, but the sweet refrain ‘Ho Minti’ (Oh Come). Father Bying- 
ton’s initials are at the bottom of it. It is his composition or transla- 
tion. No one can tell me anything of the origin of the tune. Whether 
it is of English or Indian composition, it is certainly one of the sweetest 
and most melodious I have ever heard, and I noticed tears on some of 
the dark faces around me while they were singing it. They tell me 
that that hymn always appears to move the Choctaws more than any 
other. Perhaps because it is a hymn of invitation speaking of the dying 
love of Jesus, and partly perhaps because of the power of its melody. 

After he had read the hymn, Mr. A.(inslie) invited any who wished 
the prayers of the church to come forward while we were singing. The 
missionaries are accustomed to extend such invitations at Communion 
seasons. Their congregations are usually scattered over a large tract 
of country, and the pastors generally have the care of schools besides at- 
tending to their pastoral duties. They cannot well discover what is 
passing in the hearts of many of their hearers without some such ex- 
pedient, although perhaps in different situations it may not be necessary. 
Here, inquirers simply come forward to show that they are seeking an 
interest in Christ, and pastor or elders visit them afterwards, and con- 
verse with, or instruct them. The elders are earnest, and valuable 
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helpers to the pastors in this work among the people. 
came up on Sabbath, shook hands with the 
on the front seat, and a Choctaw prayed. 


2D Two young men 
ministers, seated themselves 


I wish I could speak the Choctaw lan it i 
: } : guage. I do not need it in 
daily duties, but I would like to talk with the natives who come to the 
mission. At present my intercourse with them is limited to a cordial 
shaking of hands, and “Chi Chukma?” (Are you well?) 


Mr. Ainslie tells me that the original Choctaw salutati se 
Mish minti ho?” (Where do you come from?, eae ees 
you hail from?” of the southern States, or “Kota mish ia ho?’ (Where 
are you going?) These salutations were in harmony with their former 
roaming habits, and are still common. “Tti-bapi-shi li ma’ (I am your 
brother.) is the most beautiful of their salutations, and is plainly orig- 
inal. “Chi Chukma?” (or “Chin Chukma?”) is the greeting most used by 
the missionaries and may have been introduced by them. 


May 25 Three of our ladies have been here for the full number of years 
for which they engaged, and expect to spend the summer vacation with 
their friends, and return to us in the autumn. As so much time is taken 
up in the journey by those who come from the Eastern States, Miss D. 
(ounner) has gone home, and I have her girls with my own in the school 
room, while Mrs. Jones takes charge of them out of school. 


Little Elsie, the child of one of our elders, has been here only a 
short time. The first day in school she was very restless, and at recess 
I drew her to me and talked to her about being naughty. While I was 
talking to her one of my own girls came in. “Elsie no understand English, 
Miss M.(cBeth)’”, she said, and it was true, the child had not under- 
stood a word, was only pleased at being noticed. She is a very affectionate 
child and as I cannot talk with her when she gets into mischief, I have 
seated her beside me on the little raised platform. Twenty times a day 
perhaps, she holds up her English primer to know if she has the right 
place, and when I have shown her the page, she leans back against my 
chair so contented and lovingly. 


It is their recreation hour, and some of the little ones are making 
images out of the red clay in the yard. They seem to enjoy it very 
much. They make horses and saddles and little men to ride them, and 
sheep and cows and deer, and let them dry in the sun. They seem to 
enjoy their play work very much. Human nature and child nature is 
the same all the world over. We are only four miles from Red river, 
and boundary line between the Choctaw Nation and Texas, and the red 
or brick dust colored soil along its banks, from which that river takes 
its name, extends to Goodwater. 


Some of the larger girls are over in their sitting room singing an 
evening hymn to the tune of ‘Auld Lang Syne’. They are beautiful singers, 
the most of them are passionately fond of music. Sometimes I hear a 
group of the smaller girls on the porch at my door singing their little 
hymns in different parts, composing some of the parts: I suppose, and 
making them accord too. They can have little scientific knowledge of 
music, and yet how quickly they detect a jarring note, and quick lifting 
of the head of some of the children when strangers, who have been with 
us at family worship have sometimes struck a discordant note in sing- 
ing. 

hoctaws have full rich voices and the language is soft and 
Me cet Naas sounds are numerous, but gutturals can hardly be said 
to exist, and the nasals are much softer than the ‘ng’ in English. The 
full English nasal, as in sing, occurs in Choctaw only before ie o an 
accented syllable. There is an aspirate, but is not very distinctly hear 
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often. Syllables usually terminate in a vowel sound, but may end with 
a consonant. The Choctaws give the vowel ‘u’ the sound of “37 Shore, 
and when lengthened it passed into ‘a’ long. This perplexed me much 
at first when attempting to sing their hymns in church. 


A few verses of the hymn of invitation sung at communion here, 
the melody of which haunts me still, will give some idea of the language. 


Hatak hush puta ma! 
Ho minti; 
Hatak hush puta ma! 
Yakni achukma kvt 
Uba talaiushke; 
Ho minti. 


Hatak hysh moma ma! 
Ho yimmi; 

Hatak hvsh moma ma! 

Chisvs im anumpa 

Hvysh yimmi pullashke; 
Ho yimmi 


June 3 The girls are singing a variety of hymn in the sitting room 
across the yard, but among them all I can distinguish Judith’s sweet 
voice singing “Oh how he loves.” God has given me the hope that both 
she and her sister Sarah have found that dear Saviour and experience 
His love in their hearts. Betsy, and Herzia and Lizzie Ann, and Lucy, 
and others of the older girls who have been here for some time are, I 
believe, earnest Christians, but many are still out of the Ark of safety. 
Oh that the seed dropped may spring up and bear fruit unto eternal life, 
that all our dear girls may be gathered into the fold. 


Anna and Harriet have seated themselves on the door steps with 
their books; others are at the windows or under the trees in the yard. 
It is a very pleasant sight that greets my eyes when I lift them from 
the page as I sit by my open window on this peaceful Sabbath evening. 
The white school house with its animated groups before me, beyond it 
is visable a part of the log house from the porch of which comes the 
voices of Mrs. Jones’ little ones, singing their evening hymns. While 
the little white church peeping out from among the trees and the forest 
with its lengthening shadows and its song of birds forms a fitting back- 
ground for the picture. 


The bell has rung for Mr. Ainslie’s hour with the pupils on Sabbath 
evening. I hear his voice repeating a part of our lesson in Sabbath 
School this afternoon, the last chapter of Ecclesiastes, as he applies 
the words home to their hearts. Surely these Sabbath exercises will 


not be labor spent in vain, but will make their influence felt on all their 
future lives. 


We had no interpreter in church today, and Mr. Ainslie preached a 
sermon of about the usual length and then called James Tonitubbe, one 
of our elders to the stand. I recognized him as the Indian on horse- 
back who met us, and shook hands with me so warmly on my way here. 
I could not understand his address today, but he seemed to be deeply 
in earnest and the congregation appeared to be very attentive. They 
are always quiet and attentive and always well behaved in church. 


Very frequently Mr. Ainslie calls upon some of the men to lead in 
prayer in their own language and our Christian girls usually lead in 
Choctaw in our weekly meeting with them. They seem to have no 
hesitancy in doing so and are very fluent in prayer—appear to have no 
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difficulty in finding words to express themselves, and the reverent and 


earnest tones in which they address a th 
realize. y throne of Grace shows that they 


June 29, 1860. School closes this week and already quite a number of 
the pupils have gone home. Lizzie McFarland left two days ago and may 
not return. I had a long talk with her in my room, and she made me 
many tearful promises. Judith and Sarah Belvin and Libbie went yester- 
day. _ Libbie has been here her full time and does not expect to return. 
She is a professor, although so young, and I think is a Christian. She 
will have much to contend with in her home, poor child; temptations 
without, and strong passions either for good or evil within her own heart. 
She will make a useful Christian woman, with grace; without it she 
will have much influence for evil. 


; Little Rosa McIntosh left today. She has not been well for some 
time, and as it was so near the close of the term her uncle, Mr. Samson 
Folsom, came to take her home. Rosa’s mother was a Folsom, and as 
' Rosa is an orphan she lives with her uncle. Mr. F.(olsom) is a portly, 
fine looking man. A white man who accompanied him from Doakesville, 
although an M. D., was not nearly so gentlemanly in appearance as he. 
Poor Rosa looked so sorry to go away, and I was sorry to lose her. I 
had learned to love the child so much; and she knew it. I have been 
amused lately sometimes when something troubled her to see her come 
around to the side of the house nearest me to cry, and crying loudest 
when she thought I heard her. 


Miss J.(ones) started for home two days ago. Miss D.(ounner) is to 
leave aS soon as school closes. I begin to feel lonely already at the 
thought. The dining room looks so empty with only one long table, and 
that not full. 


We had a new interpreter last Sabbath, Mia Sonni, a fine intelligent 
looking young Choctaw who was educated at the Armstrong Academy. 
That Academy is under the care of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church 
and Mia Sonni is an elder in the church there although he does not look 
more than twenty years of age. “Why did they make such a boy an 
elder?” I asked Mr. Ainslie. ‘Because he was the best they could get,” 
was the answer. “They ordained him almost as soon as he united with 
the church.” He took dinner with us on Sabbath, and afterwards accom- 
panied Mr. Ainslie to his preaching place near Red River. 


Mr. Ainslie announced that he would begin a series of family visits 
among his congregation next week. : 
July 5 I attended a Choctaw wedding yesterday in company with Mr. 
Ainslie. It was near noon when we started. The thermometer was 100 
in the shade, and our way, for some distance, lay through the forest, the 
undergrowth so dense that unbrellas were useless. Hlvery little while 
we had to lean forward on our horses’ necks to avoid Absolom’s fate. 
“Never mind,” said Mr. A.(inslie) we will be in the road presently.” But 
when we reached it we found only a by-road, leading to a farm house, 
and the low overhanging branches still kept us on the watch. 


After riding about a mile and a half, Mr. Ainslie turned into the 
forest with “This is the place.” “This? Where?” I asked, for no sight 
or sound had warned me of a human habitation. But, just before me, 
on a rising ground, not forty yards from the road, stood the home of 
the bride, and under the trees within the enclosure were seated about 
one hundred Indians, men, women and children. Some were talking to- 
gether in low tones; others quietly watching us aS we came up the 
path, while the horses browsing near the, or the dogs basking in the 
sunshine, scarce greeted us with a glance. Sheltered by the trees which 
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skirted the road, we might have passed the whole assembly without even 
a suspicion of their presence. 


While Mr. Ainslie was securing our horses, I went up to a group 
of women under a tree and shook hands with them. That was about 
the extent of our intercourse, as they could not speak English; but one 
of them pointed me to a chair in the shade, from which I had a full view 
of the scene. 


Mrs. Oakes, with her mother, Mrs. Everidge, and Mia Sonni, arrived 
a few minutes after us. The others around me were principally of the 
poorest and least educated class of Choctaws— the class which clings 
the longest to the tradition and ways of their fathers. And yet, with 
the exception of their color, the appearance of the people was very 
similar to that of the dwellers in many a frontier settlement, or rural 
district in the states today. They had good, honest looking faces, and 
their garments if very plain were neat and clean. The men were prin- 
cipally farmers (although there might have been some mechanics among 
them), and were clothed after the manner of their white brothers, save 
that many of them wore a calico hunting shirt instead of a coat. The 
women were dressed in calico, and some of them had a handkerchief tied 
across their heads instead of a bonnet. And here I may remark that I 
have often been surprised at the taste displayed. 


All who wish can attend the wedding. Some had no doubt come 
from a great distance. While dinner was preparing, an old man arose 
and made a long speech in Choctaw. “What is he saying,” I asked Mrs. 
Oakes. “He is telling the bride and groom that they must live peaceably 
and right and not get tired of each other and separate in a little while.” 
“Do they ever do so?” “Sometimes. They usually marry very young, and 
some only live together a few months.” (Like some of their white 
brothers and sisters in the states, was my silent comment.) 


At last dinner is ready, and Mr. Ainslie and I are seated at the head 
of the table opposite the newly married pair. Strong coffee, wheat and 
corn bread, meat, chicken, molasses, and butter is the bill of fare. 


“You do not understand Indian customs,’ said Mrs. Oakes who sat 
beside me as I refused a plate of something. “You must take everything 
they offer you, and then you can carry home what you do not eat.” “Will 
they be offended if I do not?” “Oh no.” 


I should have liked to get a view of the interior of the cabin, but 
could not without seeming too curious and the Choctaws have a great 
deal of quiet dignity which makes you feel instinctively that the exhabi- 
tion of such a feeling would lower you in their estimation. But the 
house is one of the smallest I have seen. The bride’s mother is, I be- 
lieve, a widow, and is very poor. As only twenty or thirty persons could 
be seated at the table at once, the dinner promised to be a very lengthy 
affair. So after another general shaking of hands, we started home- 
ward very well pleased with so much of our “4th of July.” 


July 17 We had an apple “Bee” today at the mission house. Six Choctaw wom- 
en, allsave one of whom are members of our church, were helping to pre- 
pare our apples for drying. They are glad to come, for besides food 
while they are here, Mr. Ainslie pays them for their work and gives 
them a little bundle of fruit or vegetables to take home with them. A 
very acceptable present in this season of scarcity. The Choctaws in this 
neighborhood, as I am told by Mr. Ainslie, pay considerable attention to 
raising apples, peaches, plums, cherries, and pears; also sweet potatoes, 
turnips, beans, Choctaw peas, ete. But nearly everything of the kind 


e - failure this year because of the long continued drought and intense 
eat. 
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I was out on the porch with the women for a long time today and 
they showed me the Choctaw names of objects I showed to them, and 
laughed at my pronunciation. One of them is a young married woman 
who had not been at the mission house before, and her bashfulness and 
blunders seemed to amuse the others very much. After supper she did 
not notice that they were going to wait prayers, and, Indian fashion, 
was taking home the piece of bread left at her plate. When she saw 
the others sit down again, she stood, sadly bewildered for a moment for 
she had no pocket or any place in which to place her bread, and as she 
saw her companions smiling at her dilemma, she threw the bread in 
Elsie’s mother’s lap, and sat down and hid her blushes behind her apron. 


Before they left Mr. Ainslie asked me to play for them. One after 
another came into the room or to the window, laughing and talking to 
each other, and telling me with a pleased nod of the head that it was 
“achukma” (good). The young stranger came up to the melodeon, 
touched the keys, and start back at the sound herself had made, then 
tried it again, well pleased with her performance. Presently I ceased 
‘working the pedal, and she looked puzzled at no sound coming although 
she still touched the keys. After looking the instrument all over to 
MiscoVere tne. ne tees) 2 

Goodwater, Choctaw Nation . 


August 1, 1860 This morning I saw Indian men riding along the road 
past my door and fastening their horses under the trees near the church 
until I suppose there were forty persons on the ground. Two of them 
walked through the rear close to the window where I sat writing, start- 
ling me a little for they seldom come so near my cabin, although I can 
hear them passing along the road or through the forest many times a 
day. I thought at first that they were gathering for some church meet- 
ing but when I went up to the mission house at noon, Mr. Ainslie told 
me that this was election day, and that the men came to the mission 
to vote; that they were voting for a Governor or Principal Chief of the 
Nations, and some other officers. “Where are the polls?” I asked. “Under 
that straw shed over by the church”, he said. “How do they vote? Have 
they tickets?’ “Oh, no. Each man tells Mr. Folsom for whom he wishes 
to vote, and he writes down the voter’s name opposite the candidates.” 
“Will there be any trouble? Have they any fire water?’ I asked, for I 
remembered ‘Election Day’ at home. “Oh no,” was the answer. “There are 
very few drinking men in this neighborhood. They will be quiet en- 
ough.” And so it proved they were. Two or three loud laughs were all 
the sounds that reached me, although they were so near and they dis- 
persed as quietly as they came. Mr. Ainslie tells me that there were 
not near so many present today as usual. I suppose that some had 
graver matters to think of now than even election day. 


When the missionaries first came to the Choctaws, their nation was, 
as we have said, divided into three large districts. Each of the three 
districts had its Miko or King; each town or smaller division, subordinate 
chiefs, captains, (Here a part of the diary is missing, but her comments 
upon the drouth of 1860 are extremely interesting) 


on’t know. I suppose some of them have a little corn in their fields. 
it who have Meee are sending to Texas for flour. “Have they San 
crops in Texas?” “Oh, no. If they had we could easily be supplied, ay 
they are nearly as badly off as we.” al wonder if the one “ee 
much further north.” “I think not. I think it is only the h eT apes 
west of the Mississippi. I hear they have good crops in the sta Ng hte 
the difficulty is in getting it here. Gaines Landing, the ar hee 
on the Mississippi is not less than 200 miles from atari Aare 
need to be brought here in wagons—almost an impossibl yu 
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broiling sun, for the heat contracts the wood of the wheels so that the 
tires fell off, even if man and beast could endure it. Why, Tawnee Tubbe 
went to Texas after a load for Father Kingsbury and his wagon fell to 
pieces and he had to get it repaired. That cost $12.00. One of his oxen 
fell down dead. That cost $25 more, making $37.00 in all, besides his 
time and labor.” ‘How comes it that the man you went to see today had 
corn, while those around him had not? “Well, it is partly in the culti- 
vation, for he is part white, and understands farming, but principally 
because his land lies low, swampy ground that does not get so badly 
burnt up. When I went there today his cabin was locked up, but a few 
boards raised a little from the ground under a tree, an old blanket on 
them, a block of wood for a pillow, and some few cooking utensils near, 
showed that he did not need a house only to keep his goods in, for he 
lives alone. He will not make any contract for his corn until it is 
brought in. Besides you know that these schools are supported in part 
by appropriations made to the Indians from government, and those that 
I have spoken to on the subject think that a part at least should be 
given up to support the Indians through this trying winter, and I think 
so too. It will feed more perhaps than it would should it be expended 
on the schools, and life is the first thing to be taken care of in such 
times as these, although there will still be a great deficiency even of 
the cheapest food. $300 will not go very far, flour at $8.50 per hundred 
weight. I had a very gloomy letter from Mr. Stark last night. His 
charge is much larger than mine and not as well provided for. He talks 
seriously of going back to the states rather than stay to witness the 
distress he cannot alleviate.” ‘But the appropriations, if they are given 
up, will they not do much to relieve them? They are only a drop in the 
bucket to feed the 20,000 in the Choctaw Nation alone, and the Choctaw 
government has no possible means that I know of to feed them. We 
will just have to appeal to the Christian tribe to this country, her mother 
carying Mrs. K.(ingsbury), then an infant, on her lap on horseback for 
the greater part of the journey. When she was about eight years old her 
mother visited her home friends in the North for the first time in her 
missionary life, taking Marie, her only daughter with her. She left Mrs. 
Kingsbury with Mrs. Dr. Pride,, a sister of Mrs. Hotchkin, then residing 
in Springville, Pa. Here she attended school for nine years. Some years 
after her return to Goodwater she was married to Mr. K.(ingsbury), and 
has since then resided in the Nation. Her husband, Mr. J. Kingsbury 
was educated in Marietta College, in Marrietta, Ohio, but the greater 
part of his life has been spent on mission ground. The fact that both 
he and his family have been adopted by the Choctaw Nation as citizens 
of their country shows the esteem in which he is held by this people. 
He stands high in regard of all who know him, as an earnest, consistent 
Christian, and has been for many years a ruling elder in the church. 


: Mrs. Kingsbury told me that her brother had gone to Ohio for his 
bride, my old school mate and dear friend, Miss Mary Semple, and expects 
soon to return with her to Living Land. 


Doaksville is a small but pleasant looking village. There are a 
number of neat, if not tasteful dwelling houses, and two stores, which 
I found contained a little of almost everything from hoops to hunting 
shirts. It has quite a respectable looking church in which Father Kings- 
bury preaches. The Choctaw churches contributed $1000 in one year 
towards the erection of this building, and at the same time gave an- 


cand $1000 to the cause of Foreign Missions, and other benevolent 
objects. 


It was near evening when we reached this station, where we found 
the ladies from Wapanucka waiting to be taken to their respective homes. 
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At the supper table we had been talking about the d a 

the Choctaws and the Mission, on account of the threstenederecens 3 
food of the States. When the starving millions of Ireland appealed to 
the United States they met a generous and cheerful response, and surely 
we are as much indebted to the Indian as to the Irish. What is ap- 
propriated to the School may, if husbanded with care, keep my congre- 
gation alive, but our appropriation (300.00) is the largest and my congre- 
gation the smallest, and the many who are not favored must suffer.” 


_Tomorrow is our communion. ‘Do you think we will have many 
Indians on the grounds tonight? “I think not. They have no provisions 
to camp out with.” Poor, poor Choctaws. 


August 10 We have had a delightful rain today, the first for nearly two 
months and the thirsty baked earth rejoices. The breadstuffs are al- 
ready past hope, I fear, but it may do the fruit and vegetables some 
good, or at least start the grass to growing so that the poor cattle may 
have a little longer reprieve from starvation. The flowers drooped and 
‘died long ago. The springs and small streams have dried up. The bees 
suffer with the rest. They have had to quench their thirst at the well, 
swarming around it so that we could scarcely draw the water. 


I sent my monthly report of Meteorological Observation to the Smith- 
sonian Institution at Washington, D. C. a few days ago. For the ther- 
mometer the average for last month as: at 7:45 a. m., 83.50°; at 1 p. m., 
99.64°; at 6 p. m. 96.7°. Many days it was 110° in the shade at 3 p. m. 
But I am told that the heat this summer is unusually great; and the 
situation of Goodwater, in the heart of the forest, distantfrom any large 
body of water, probably makes the temperature higher than at many 
other places in the same latitude. Certainly the effect is very debilitating, 
especially to those accustomed to a colder climate. 


Mr. Ainslie has begun making preparations to leave Goodwater. 


September 7. At Wheelock again (Returning from a visit to father By- 
ington, 60 miles from Goodwater.) While we were eating breakfast on 
the porch this morning, we saw a covered wagon drive up to Rev. 
Edwards, and presently came the tidings, ‘Rev. and Mrs. Reed (Spencer 
Mission) have come.’ Quite a reunion of missionaries at Wheelock. Mrs. 
Reed has been East on account of her health for a year or two (she is 
dead) and Rey. R.(eed) went for her and the children this vacation. 
They had got lost, and camped out all night and came to Mr. B.’s (dwards) 
for breakfast. About six miles from here. They only remained a little 
while as they wished to reach L.(enox) tonight. Presently Mr. Stark’s 
company started, without Mrs. Byington. (She came to W.(heelock) with 
me.) I was selfish enough to be glad I could keep her with me until 


Monday. 


Shortly after breakfast the large road wagon was brought to the 
gate, aut icives and our provisions packed in it, and we started through 
the hot sun to the camp meeting. I wish I could photograph the picture 
that met us as we came upon the grounds to look at when laboring with 
discouragements. It was noon when we arrived. As far as the eye 
could reach through the dim forest aisles were scattered Bean 
with the bright red or blue blanket strapped across their bac if Be 
unfailing Indian dogs, groups of Indians in their Uae ata poe 
preparing their scanty dinners by their camp fires, while t x yes se 
curled in lazy wreaths through the leafy canopy BDF pe mA 
spread under a rude arbor, Sons a ie abba reais em e oe 
of Mother Earth, those who had fo if ng ; Pees ects 

i nder a large arbor in front of the cabin ‘meeting ho : 
Beet several eared Indians, listening to the eloquence of a Choctaw 
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orator. We drove slowly through the groups to Rev. Edwards’ camp, a 
little hastily built log cabin, with a slab shelf for him to sleep on fastened 
to the wall inside—where he soon joined us. After eating dinner from 
the slab shelf and resting a little Miss McLeod and I strolled through 
the grounds, stopping occasionally to say ‘che chukime’ (How do you 
do?) and shake hands with a little group under a tree, or pat the dusky 
cheek of a little bright eyed ‘alonsa’ (baby). About two o’clock an old 
Indian, twirling a long stick in his hands, paced through the grounds, 
chanting in Choctaw. Every little while raising his voice in a prolonged 
“Kaa.” “What is he doing that for’? I ask. “He is calling on them 
to form the procession” was the reply, and presently several Indians 
with drums came on a little rising ground and sounded the ‘call to arms’. 
They did not beat a turn, but thumped monotonously or drew their sticks 
across the drum ends. All they wanted was noise, and they had it! Then 
came the banner bearers with their banners. The mottoes were Choctaw 
except one and that read “Choose ye this day whom ye will serve”. One 
showed the stars and stripes, another had a broken bottle painted on it. 
(I noticed a bottle on the platform which they said was to be broken 
by the old chief as the finale to the meeting.) Just as the procession 
was starting an Indian handed a banner to a neat looking Indian woman, 
the mother of one of my pupils, and the women and girls formed behind 
her, walking two and two, beside the men. They made the tour of the 
grounds and then came into the arbor where we were already seated. 
The choir took the front seats and sang some M. L. L. temperance hymns, 
and after prayer Rev. Fisk, an old gray haired Indian who preaches up 
in the mountains, delivered a long oration in Choctaw. I could not tell 
what he said, of course, but his audience appeared to be very much in- 
terested. I looked around upon the five or six hundred Indians and 
thought, if there be tears in heaven, the cloud of witnesses who look down 
upon this scene weep for joy to see five or six hundred of these forest 
children assembled here to battle with the ‘fire water’ their deadliest 
enemy (Satan and depraved whites excepted). This is the fruit of mis- 
sions surely it has not been labor spent in vain. There sat the old Chief, 
or Governor, on the rude platform. Around him some of the chief men 
of the Nation, lending their influence for good. Here were many who 
lid not go to church, attaracted by the novelty. Many good words, for 
they had addresses on various subjects, will fall upon their ears. Oh 
that they may sink into their heads and ‘bring forth much fruit many 
days hence.’ 


After Rev. Fisk had concluded, Rev. Dukes, a half blood, took the 
stand but we were compelled to leave shortly after he commenced for 


our conveyance was not a very speedy one, and we were six long miles 
from home. 


Rev. Duke was one of Mr. Byington’s people in the old Nation. He 
and his wife too. His wife is a very pleasant looking half blood, and 
his daughters are nearly white. He is one of the ‘trustees’ who visited 
Goodwater, and his wife tells me they are going to send one of their 
daughters to G.(oodwater) to school this winter. I saw another Indian 
girl, Jannie Austin,4 a neatly dressed and lady like girl who had just 
returned from school at Lewicklez, Pa. She had been sent there with 
the appropriated ‘college fund’, a fund appropriated by government to 
give a few of the most promising youth an education in the States, and 
then they must return and teach their own people what they have learned. 
“You have a great work before you, Jannie”, I told her. (She expects 
to begin teaching shortly). ‘You must try to work for the souls, as well 


4 This is Jane Austin McCurtain, wife of Jackson McCurtain, one of the most 
outstanding Choctaw women of the nineteenth century. 
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as to enlighten and elevate the minds of P 
God, Jannie, will you not.” ie ARN 
much good. 


: ; . Do work for 
I will try.” Such teachers may accomplish 


I found that Rev. Fisk had preceded i i 
the night here. I had a long fale sith ee Ses See : citar ars 
his broken English, “The first time I saw a missionary, T was afraid 
of him. I had been traveling all day, and although I was cold and hungry 
when I came to the door, I was afraid to go in, and turned away and 
slept in the bushes. That missionary was Father Byington. When we 
Recs; # the Old Nation I had heard of him before. He had talked to a 

y I knew about his ‘sins, and I was afraid he would talk to me about 
my sins too. “What ideas had you of sin before you heard the gospel?” 
I did not have any at all, and when I heard of it at first, I thought the 
bad men were down below the ground somewhere”, he said, motioning 
with his hand. “I thought all the people above it were good, but I did 
not have any clear idea of immortality of the soul? Of a future state of 
rewards or punishment?” Well, we thought that the ‘shilombish’, the 
soul or shadow that was in a good man, or one who did not quarrel or 
fight, the winds took away to some pleasant country far off in the south, 
and there he always lived, and had fine horses and fine hunting grounds, 
and where he could always be happy.” “Those were the hunting grounds 
of their fathers that I have read about.” “Yes, and we thought those 
who lived to quarrel and fight in this world were sent away off somewhere 
else by themselves where they were compelled to quarrel and fight for- 
ever.” “But you had some idea of the ‘Great Spirit’ of God. Did you 
worship Him?” “No, we had some idea of the Great Spirit who made 
the world, but we thought He was away off somewhere and did not 
take much notice of what was going on in this world. We did not wor- 
ship him or anything else.” Rev. Edwards told me today when I was 
talking to him on this subject, that there was no original word for re- 
ligion or religious worship in the Choctaw language. When the mis- 
sionaries came among them they were in about the same condition as 
the Sandwich Islanders were when the Gospel was first carried to their 
shores. They had thrown away their ‘tabu’ system, had ceased worship- 
ping their idols or worshipping anything, were shrouded in Cimmerian 
darkness, both intellectually and spiritually. That was probably one 
reason why in so few years the Gospel light shone so brightly upon 
those Isles of the sea. They had been so far prepared for its coming 
in God’s providence that they had no deep rooted false faith or religious 
system to lay aside or rise up in arms against it. So this people had 
forsaken the tradition of their fathers or religious faith and worship, if 
they ever had any, and so were prepared to receive the Gospel so much 
the more readily. But I am digressing. I told Rev. Fisk “T always felt 
a deep interest in your people. Even when I was a child. I loved to 
read about them and longed to know more of them. I can remember, 
when quite young, of feeling so sorry for them, thinking that perhaps 
some day, if God pleased, I would come to tell them of a Home that 
passeth not away—eternal in the heavens. I mention this sO that you 
will find some apology for my questioning you so. This is the first time I 
have found one of your people who could tell me so many things that 
have craved an answer so long.” “Oh no,” he replied. “It does not 
need an apology. Anything I can tell you I will be glad to. Well, 
then, with your permission, what tradition had your people of their 
origin? (Here again some of the diary is missing) 


i i ight to preach for 

ber 22 The Rev. Pliny Fiske arrived on Saturday nig 
<li Sabbath. I was so glad to see him, but too busy to talk with 
him then, much as I wanted to do so, and so I placed the rocking chair 
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and table before the fire in the sitting room for him, and left him 
there to study while I attended my girls’ prayer meeting. 


d for us in Choctaw on the Sabbath, and seemed to be 
ee Haha) I saw him wipe away the tears several times during 
the sermon. In the morning he addressed our girls in the school room. 
The most of them understood Choctaw much better than English, and 
we were so glad to have any one talk to them in their own language about 
their soul’s interests. 


How much I enjoyed the brief glimpses the dear genial old man 
gave me of that olden time I so longed to explore, and through which 
he would so willingly have led me. 


I had heard Mrs. Byington and he, when at Wheelock, laughing 
over some of his experiences when he first went to the white man’s coun- 
try to school, and his feelings on first seeing the wonders of civilization. 


The Rev. Pliny Fiske, one of our most successful and devoted native 
pastor, belonged to Mr. Wright’s people at Goshen; and the tidings of 
the sale of the Choctaw country in 1830, and the necessary breaking up 
of the schools and churches preparatory to the removal of the people, 
came in the midst of a time a great religious interest among the natives 
in that district. 


In 1832, as we have said, Mr. Wright followed his people to this 
country, and located at Wheelock. The buildings at this station were 
erected under Mr. Wright’s supervision, and before his death he had re- 
ceived to the communion of the church here five hundred and seventy 
members. 


November 14 Four days ago I heard little Willie Jones making a great 
ado in the mission house yard, and caught the welcome tidings: “Miss 
E.(ddy) come! Miss I.( ) come!” and sure enough there they were. 
In a little while Wallace came from the Post Office with a letter for 
me from Dr. Wilson, such a good kind letter, but containing the un- 
welcome news that Mrs. Ainslie is no better, and he did not think she 
would live through the winter. So, of course no Mr. Ainslie for Good- 


water. Both Dr. W.(ilson) and Mr. Ainslie think that Mr. Balentine is 
with us. 


For the past two days we have been busy rearranging the school. Miss 
H.(ddy) has taken the little ones and new comers into her own charge 
in the log house; leaving thirty girls to Miss I.( ) and myself, the 
same as last term. I have come back to my little quiet cabin, and life 
at Goodwater is settling back into its old monotonous groove again. And 
we can very well dispense with the excitement, and part of the care 
and toil of the last six weeks. 


Dr. Wilson’s last letter to me (dated October 22) says: “I have no 
doubt this month of October will be a memorable one in all your future 
life. Memorable as a time of great pressure and responsibility. 


December 25 I was awakened this morning by the voices of the girls at 
my door crying “Christmas gift! Miss M.(cBeth), Christmas gift!” and 
from all sides I heard it as I went up to breakfast. I told them that 
in my country people said “A merry Christmas”, and “A happy New 
Year”, but they seemed to think their Christmas would not be a very 


‘merry’ one when they had to go into the school as usual. They have 
been promised a holiday on New Year’s, however. 


We had several visitors; some former pupils, and friends of the girls 
who spent their Christmas here, perhaps in the hope of a share in a 
big dinner’. But we had no extras except a warm biscuit apiece for 
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the girls, (a rarity this session,) and that di i 
ris, ; isappeared into pockets be- 
fore dinner was over, to be eaten between times, as a tidbit. 


We have a small library, principall 

5 sme ; y of Sabbath School books, be- 
longing to the mission. The Missionaries have a few books of their own 
but it is difficult to bring many books through. 


It was Mr. Jones’ turn to lead the meeting last 

course the Choctaws could understand nothing but the Micaela es nan’ 
in their own language. But they have a prayer meeting of their own 
in the church after we come away. I hear the old cow horn calling in 
the worshippers, after the brief intermission. No matter how stormy 
the day may be, a goodly number are sure to be present. They would 
set most of their Christian white brothers and sisters a good example in 
punctuality and perseverance in this respect. 


A great many Indians were over at the church on Saturday. I 
thought they were going to have prayer meeting, but Mr. Jones said 
they were taking the census of the district preparatory to the anticipated 
distribution of corn. But the promised half bushel to each individual will 
scarcely eke out life until harvest time to those who have no other 
means of relief. 


We have recently had a visit from Mr. Henry Hotehkin and from 
Allen McFarland, a brother of my pupil, Lizzie McFarland. Mr. Hotch- 
kin has lately returned from Ohio with his bride, and they are now re- 
siding with his parents at Living Land. 


December 27 I think I never did as much thinking in my life as since I 
came here where the thoughts which are generated cannot find vent; 
but are compelled to stay all huddled together in my brain. And, very 
probably that is the best place for them. The duties of the missionaries 
are so arranged that when one has leisure another has not, and we 
have to be contented with a few words in passing, or in business con- 
sultations. Each one is, socially, nearly as much isolated as if they 
were alone. 


Mr. Jones came back from Pine Ridge, the other day, with the intel- 
ligence that Miss Stanislaws had warned father Kingsbury that he will 
need to get another teacher shortly, as she expects to marry Mr. Joseph 
Folsom who visited us with Mr. Wright in the spring. Mr. Folsom is 
an educated man, and member of the church and, as far as I know, a 
Christian. 


June 12, 1861. At the Spencer Mission 


Yesterday we bade good bye to Mr. and Mrs. Jones, our dear Indian 
girls and our mission home, most probably forever, and came to this 
place on our way to Fort Smith. Mrs. Edwards and her children are to 
join our company here. Mrs. Young, one of the Spencer missionaries, 
is lying very ill. Her husband and some of the missionaries here will 
remain for a time; the others will go home with us. Dear old Father 
Kingsbury rode over from Pine Ridge today to bid us a sorrowful good 
bye, until we meet, as we hope up yonder. 

i i i i the Academy 

Spencer is a beautiful place. Everything in and around : 
is in the most perfect order, and the Institutions would do credit to any 
of the states. 

i i f the government 

Many of the leading men in the churches, and 0: 
have ee pupils of Spencer, and from its halls an influence has gone 
out which has been felt, in blessing, in every part of the Nation. 

i i tribes of whom we have 

Looking back at the history of the two 
spoken, ne only marvel is. that they have made such progress. Ties: 
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i h for the character of the race, that, in spite of all the dis- 
eS ees and hindrances, which have been placed in their way, the 
Choctaws and Cherokees have reached their present advanced standard 
of civilization and Christianity. And it is saying still more for the power 
of the Gospel of Christ the means through which this great change has 


been accomplished. 


June 18, 1861. At the Lenox Mission 


Our company left Spencer on Thursday morning; some riding on 
horseback, and some in the mission wagons. We hoped to spend the 
Sabbath at Lenox, but the great heat, often 100° in the shade, the slow 
moving ox team, and the mountain ranges we had to cross, made our 
movements slow, and Saturday noon found us a long day’s journey from 
our place of rest. We found a pleasant camping place where we spent 
the Sabbath. Monday morning, shortly after midnight, we were again 
on our way, and before noon reached this place. 


Some of the Indians living near came to our camp on Sabbath, and 
for them, and for ourselves, we had religious services, both in the day 
time and at night. 


This is the last station on our route, and is about eighty miles from 
Goodwater. I have now visited all the mission stations in the Choctaw 
nation under the care of the Presbyterian Board, except that at Living 
Land, Rev. Hotchkin’s home. 


Lenox is a lovely spot, nestled down among the Kiamisha mountains. 
Long before we came in sight of it we met Mr. Edwards waiting and 
watching for the dear wife and little son and daughter who were with 
us and rejoined him there. He took refuge at Lenox in his............ 


Just before reaching Lenox we called at the house of Judge Wade, a 
noble, brave looking man, concerning whom Mr. Ainslie told me the fol- 
lowing pleasing incident. 


Some time prior to 1850 two United States officers on their way 
from Fort Smith to Fort Towson, overtaken by night, stopped at an 
Indian house and asked for lodgings. This was readily granted them. 
Shortly afterward, Judge Wade, the owner of the house, came in. He 
had been hunting and his arms and appearance created emotions of fear 
in the officers who knew nothing of the character of the man. After 
supper when shewn into the adjoining room as their sleeping room, they 
carefully placed their pistols under their pillows and through the open 
door watched their host. He threw some pine fagots on the fire, took 
down his Choctaw hymn book and Bible, and with his household sang a 
hymn, read a chapter and prayed. The officers, though skeptics in re- 
ligion, now were forced to pay tribute to the power of religion and felt 
ashamed of their fears. They stealthily slipped their pistols back into 
their knapsacks and slept as serenely as if in their own fathers’ house. 


July 6th, At home. We spent the second Sabbath in camp and resumed 
our journey on Monday morning. The first glimpse we caught of the 
white man’s civilization (not the civilization of the Gospel) as we emerged 
from the forest on the borders of the Indian Territory, and came in 
sight of the States once more, was the white tents of any army of sol- 
diers encamped on the outskirts of Fort Smith. 


All the way to our homes were the sights and sounds of war; soldiers 
with us on the boat; the cars bearing us swiftly through the camps of 
the south and north. The effect of the sudden transition from the quiet 
of the forest and our Indian homes into the midst of such scenes as 
these was bewildering. We were transported back to the days of Caesar 
and ‘De Bello Gallico.’ We could scarcely realize nor can we yet fully 
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realize, that we were traveling in Christian America in the middle of 
the nineteenth century. 


Our company reached Cincinnati in safety, and at that place we 
separated, and all have doubtless ere this reached their homes.5 


5 Dr. Anna Lewis is head of the Department of History at the Oklahoma College 


hickasha. Since this article went to press Dr. Grant Foreman has 
Oe ae the Indian Archives of the Oklahoma Historical piciet nee gee 
material from the pen of Miss Sue McBeth and other missionaries to. the a ae 
on behalf of the Presbyterian Synodical of Home and Foreign areas an see 
W. H. Hendren, Tulsa, Oklahoma. Mrs. Rella Watts Looney (arc ae is p g 
this data in shape for the convenience of students of Indian mission history. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Flight Into Oblivion. By A. J. Hanna. (Richmond: Johnson Publish- 
ing Company, 1938. xi+306 pages. Illustrations and maps. $2.75.) 


Flight Into Oblivion is a volume that marks the author, A. J. 
Hanna, as one who knows how to use historical facts so the layman 
can understand them. The events of the Civil War have become 
history; no longer are they discussed with deep personal feelings. 
The War will soon be a century old, and the time has come when 
without ‘‘malice of forethought’’ a capable writer can relate facts 
without arousing the ardor of the Civil War participants and 
their children to the point of wishing to fight the conflict again. 


With the ability of a capable narrator, Mr. Hanna first gives 
admirable and sufficiently long character sketches of the members 
of the Confederate cabinet and other officials of that time. They 
are good introductions; from them, the reader will know each 
character when he meets him on other occasions. 


The setting of the story is geographical, military, social and 
economic. The location of scenes is easily made from maps that 
frequently appear. The military phase of the book is not heavy, 
but is adequately treated; the social life, whether in homes or on 
the trail of ‘‘oblivion’’ is carefully described; the clothing, food, 
and finances (if any) are projected into the story with sufficient 
emphasis. In fact the novelist will do well to read Mr. Hanna’s 
description for the factual portrayal of characters and scenes. 


The Union sentiment in North Carolina is mentioned in the 
reception given Jefferson Davis as he escaped from Richmond 
into Greensboro. The status of the Confederate treasury was a 
matter of concern to those who escaped from the Capitol as the 
Union forces approached. To carry the half-million dollars from 
the Treasury during the flight was a task that required courage, 
care and accounting. In fact the Treasury Department seemed to 
function longer than any other, unless it was the Navy—if one 
may consider the heroic voyages of the fugitives to Cuba and the 
Bahama Islands as constituting a ‘‘Navy.’’ 


A chapter of the book describing General E. Kirby Smith’s 
almost absolute command of the Trans-Mississippi Military De- 
partment, is one that should be carefully read. Here is one of 
the first attempts to show how the cotton market was kept open 
for Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas, and Indian Territory. Davis con- 
sidered joining Smith where they might continue the fight—a 
dream, but worth considering. (Kirby Smith was not the last 
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Confederate general to surrender, as stated on page 141. General 
Stand Watie, who commanded troops in Indian Territo 


ry, sur- 
rendered June 23, almost a month after Smith. ) ‘ 


The escape of some officials to foreign lands and the flight 
of others, only to end in being captured, constitute two thirds of 
the book. By the latter part of June, Jefferson Davis, Secretary 
of the Navy Mallory, Postmaster General Reagan, and Secretary 
of the Treasury Trenholm, were captured. Benjamin, Secretary 
of State, and George Davis, Attorney General, were hard pressed 
to avoid capture. General Breckinridge, Secretary of War, had 
escaped by this time. The escape of Breckinridge is one of the 
thrilling adventures of modern times. The frail boat that carried 
_ his party from Florida to Cuba was such that few would have 
used to venture a mile from shore. Benjamin, versatile and re- 
sourceful, passed himself as a farmer in order to reach the coast 
and make his way to England, where he became a lawyer of im- 


portance. The escape or capture of the other high officials is re- 
lated. 


The book is valuable as history. It is documented to meet the 
needs of the critical reader, and contains a good index. There are 
no controversial discussions. The narrative is unbiased and well 
told. It is a contribution to the literature of the Civil War period. 


M. L. Wardell 
Unwersity of Oklahoma 


35,000 Days in Texas, A History of the Dallas News and tts 
Forbears. By Sam Acheson, (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1938. 337 pp. Frontispiece, introduction, illustrations, appendix, 
bibliographical note, and index. $2.50.) 


But a few months before the undersigned was asked to review 
35,000 Days, he had visited the offices and library of The News be- 
cause of an interest in the index controls being placed over the files 
of that significant newspaper. He left the building with an unex- 
pressed feeling that here was an ‘‘institution.’’ So, in spite of a 
studied attempt at objectivity, this volume was read for pleasure, 
and it may be stated, with satisfaction. 


If ‘“The News is the story of Texas’’ one cannot admit that 
this volume tells the ‘‘story,’’ but much that is of interest is to be 
found here; nor is it balanced, for the sources used were not so; 
but it is interesting and it is worth reading. 


One is carried from the field of ‘“personal’’ journalism to the 
‘“corporate’’ publication of the present, with sufficient detail to 
satisfy the general reader. The political, economic and social causes 
espoused by the News and its predecessor are presented with state, 
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regional, or national backgrounds sketched in where essential to the 
story’s balance. One notices gaps in political campaigns, though 
the more interesting are highlighted. The latter is true also of the 
Civil War, the Galveston Flood, the Settlement of Oklahoma, and 
the late depression. Here one finds specific examples of the effect 
of the railroad, the telegraph, the telephone, and the electric light 
on the collection and dissemination of the news. Here is the story 
of beginnings in chain newspaper operation. And too, it is a story 
of some of the men and women who made this paper what it 1s 
today. 


One takes up this book and begins reading an intimate story of 
‘<The Old Lady By the Sea,’’ but the book closes, on a News of neuter 
gender. The author of this volume does not follow the same course 
in his narration. 

John C. L. Andreassen 
Historical Records Survey 
New Orleans, Lowisiana 


Our Oklahoma, By Muriel H. Wright. (Guthrie, Oklahoma: 
Co-Operative Publishing Company. 1939. Illustrated. xiii 454 pp. 
67c) 


This volume, recently completed and issued from the press, has 
been chosen and adopted by the State Text-Book Commission for 
use in the grade schools of Oklahoma. Thirty-one years ago, the study 
of Oklahoma history was introduced into the public schools of the 
state and the first text-book treating of that theme, of necessity based 
upon hasty and imperfect research, though wholly from primary 
source materials made its initial appearance. Jesse Chisholm was 
still Oklahoma’s ‘‘forgotten man’’ in those days, though his name 
has since come into a measure of deserved recognition in the esti- 
mation of the people of Oklahoma. ‘‘The Trail of Tears’’ received 
its first literary mention in that little volume, though, inadver- 
tently, in a wrong connection. One of the most pertinent criticisms 
of that first treatise came from William H. Murray, since governor 
of the state, who remarked that the book, contained ‘‘too much 
war and battle and not enough about the life of the people.”’ 


However imperfect that pioneering effort may now seem to 
have been and despite unkind criticisms, which were numerous at 
first, it served to quicken a popular interest in the local history of 
a new commonwealth with a result that many people have acquired 
a general knowledge of the state’s history with such as neither writers 
nor teachers had previously been familiar. 


Tracing descent from historic antecedents, possessed of wide 
acquaintance and inspiring associations, the author of this latest 
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work on the history of Oklahoma was privileged to live her earlier 
life in an environment that made for studious habits, inclinations 
and tastes. Moreover, she has spent nearly a score of years in con- 
sistent and more or less continuous historical research. She was, 
therefore, peculiarly qualified to undertake the preparation of the 
story of her home state for the information and inspiration of its 
rising generation. Although both by heredity and environment, 
she might easily have manifested a measure of prejudiced feeling in 
some instances of text expression, her statements concerning con- 
troversial issues are noticeably fair-minded and free from any hint 
of personal bias. She has used rare judgment in the selection of 
essential materials for the text of her book, with the result that it 
impresses the reader as having presented a well-rounded balance, 
with no over-load of details, yet stressing the more important phases 
in such a way as to prepare the mind of the pupil for more thorough 
studies in due and proper relation in the maturity of after years. 


This small volume is exceptionally well illustrated containing 
approximately 125 engravings of scenes, views, portraits, artifacts, 
ete., all of which are authentic and appropriate, including a number 
that are old and rare. Lastly it is a fact worthy of mention that 
this book is the first history of Oklahoma that has been entirely 
planned and written by a native of the state, one who has been a 
successful teacher in its public schools and one, who, in her own 
personality, combines much that is best and most desirable in both 
the Caucasian and native American elements of its citizenship. 


It is justly due, also that the publishers are to be complimented 
upon their part of the production of this work—for the excellence of 
its mechanical construction and finish of the volume, which befits its 
literary and artistic composition, its patriotic standards and civic 
ideals as well. 

Joseph B. Thoburn 
Umon Memorial Hall 
Oklahoma Historical Society 


The Chouteaus and the Founding of Salina, Oklahoma’s First 
White Settlement. By Vinson Lackey. (Tulsa, Oklahoma: Claude F. 
Neerman Co., 1939. 40 pp. Seven illustrations. $.50) 


The appearance of this booklet is welcome and timely, in view 
of the increasing interest in the story of Oklahoma’s first white 
settlement occasioned by the recent legislative resolution designating 
as ‘‘Oklahoma Historical Day’’ the birth date of Salina’s founder, 
Major Jean Pierre Chouteau, who was born October 10, 1758. 


In connection with the recent statewide observance of Oklahoma 
Historical Day a prominent state newspaper said editorially, Much 
of the pride of Oklahoma centers about the original settlement at 
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Salina. Our people have seized upon various things to celebrate. 
We have had a great many stirring events in our brief formal his- 


tory. 


‘‘We are in the habit of thinking of the settlement of Indian 
Territory and the Opening of Oklahoma Territory as the high points 
of pioneering and occupation. 


‘‘The Chouteau trading post antedates all the events by which 
we ordinarily reckon our history. There was the first business of 
record, and from that experiment arose fleeting visions of permanent 
settlement and the greatness that was to come. People should now 
realize that our cardinal dates are not, like the state itself, recent. 
The history of the trading post at Salina is just about as long as 
the career of the United States as a republic. The exploits of the 
Chouteaus were indeed potent in opening the way for general settle- 
ment and for our advanced state.”’ 


In a charming, brief and informal manner the author brings 
us to a realization of the truth of the editorial. 


He takes for his warp the facts which heretofore have appeared 
only as fragmentary and widely scattered statements by established 
historians writing principally of other things. Through this he weaves 
a woof spun from the more persistent stories and statements handed 
down from generation to generation in the Chouteau family, utili- 
zing only such interview material as gives strength, color and pattern 
to the piece. 


He reconstructs long lost detail with a newspaperman’s assur- 
rance, but not from imagination alone, for one senses even in these 
passages the store of first-hand knowledge and experience which 
keeps his statements always within the bounds not only of plausi- 
bility but of probability. 


Footnotes are few, but a list of suggested readings with page 
citations is given, and the narrative plainly shows evidence of eare- 
ful and extensive research not only in the perusement of printed 
pages but in many other fields as well. 


The lithographic illustrations are no less interesting than the 
text. The ones of Major Jean Pierre’s first trading house on Grand 
river and of Col. A. P. Chouteau’s residence show evidence of in- 
tensive research and might well be used as a guide in any plan to 
reconstruct these historic buildings. 


The use of 10 point Textype (linotype) facilitates reading, and 
the 5% by 8% inch size fits the coat pocket. The booklet is bound 
in heavyweight Strathmore Doubledeckle paper and carries an at- 
tractive cover design which gives an inkling of the story within. 


J. B. M. 
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The Formation of the State of Oklahoma. By Roy Gittinger. 
(Norman : University of Oklahoma Press, 1939. xii+309 pp Ap- 
pendices and maps. $2.50.) 


After reading this revised edition of The Formation of the State 
of Oklahoma by Dr. Roy Gittinger of the University of Oklahoma 
the reviewer feels tempted to write that it is the definitive treat- 
ment of this subject. The writer has carefully delineated the history 
of events from 1808, the date of the Louisiana Purchase, to 1907 
when Oklahoma was admitted as a State. Ags the publisher’s an. 
nouncement stated, he has given ‘‘an account of .. . the treaties 
which settled Indians in Oklahoma, the developments after the settle- 
ment of the Indian tribes, the problems which arose in connection 
with white settlement, and finally the events which culminated in 
the establishment of the commonwealth.’’ 


In this scholarly and well-documented volume the author has 
related the events he describes to contemporary events taking place 
on the national stage. He has shown clearly how inextricably are 
interwoven the national Indian policy and the events which took 
place in the area later to be known as the State of Oklahoma. 

The University of Oklahoma Press has made a noteworthy con- 
tribution in making available a new edition of The Formation of the 
State of Oklahoma, which appeared first twenty-two years ago as 
Volume Six of the University of California Publications in History. 

The broad scope of this interesting volume is indicated by the 
chapter headings, which are as follows: Beginnings of the Indian 
Territory West of the Mississippi, The Establishment of the Larger 
Indian Territory, The Separation of Nebraska and Kansas from 
the Indian Territory, The Proposed State of Neosho, The Indian 
Territory During the Civil War, The Reconstruction of the Indian 
Territory, The Boomers, How the Boomers Won, Four Years of 
Waiting, The Settlement of Oklahoma Territory, The Settlement of 
the Indian Territory, The Admission of Oklahoma. 

One of the remarkable features of this history is the mention 
of the names of American statesmen ordinarily not associated with 
our history. Also rescued from oblivion are others like Senator 
Robert W. Johnson of Arkansas. 

The reviewer regrets that Dr. Gittinger did not find time to 
relate the findings of more recent studies to the main body of his 
work. He has, added, however, a supplemental list of newer books 
dealing with the period covered in this voume to the bibliography 
on pages 288-290.. An extended use of the manuscript sources 
would have added greater validity to his conclusions. The author 
is justified, however, in stating in his Preface that ‘‘The more re- 
cent works have not affected essentially the conclusions here pre- 


sented.’’ 


Oklahoma Historical Society James W. Moffitt 
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MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS OF THE 
OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


October 26, 1939. 


The regular quarterly meeting of the Board of Directors of the Okla- 
homa Historical Society convened in the Historical building, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma, October 26, 1939, with Judge Robert L. Williams, President, 


presiding. 


The Secretary called the roll which showed the following members 
present: Gen. Charles F. Barrett, Judge Harry Campbell, Dr. E. E. Dale, 
Hon. John B. Doolin, Judge Thomas H. Doyle, Judge Thomas A. Edwards, 
Dr. Grant Foreman, Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour, Judge Robert A. Hefner, 
Mrs. Frank Korn, Mrs. Jessie E. Moore, Hon. W. J. Peterson, Judge William 
P. Thompson, Mrs. John R. Williams, Judge Robert L. Williams and James 
W. Moffitt, the Secretary. 


The following members had notified the Secretary of their inability 
to attend: Mr. George H. Evans, Mr. James H. Gardner, Judge Samuel W. 
Hayes, Gen. William S. Key, Col. A. N. Leecraft, Judge John B. Meserve, 
Mr. Jasper Sipes, and Judge Baxter Taylor. 


Judge Thomas H. Doyle moved that the reasons given for absence be 
deemed sufficient and that they be excused, and upon second by Judge 
Thomas A. Edwards the motion was carried. 


The question of increasing the bond of the Society’s Treasurer in the 
sum of one thousand dollars was discussed, and upon motion of Hon. John 
B. Doolin, duly seconded, the increase was approved. 


Judge Thomas A. Edwards moved that there be no smoking in the 
library or any of its adjuncts, the newspaper stack room or any of its 
adjuncts, or any of the museums, or in either the Grand Army or Confeder- 
ate Custodians’ rooms, and the various annexes, and that appropriate 
printed signs be placed in the various spaces as well as in all halls, setting 
forth this resolution, and in addition, that it be the mandatory duty of 
the Secretary and all employees to see that such prohibition against smok- 
ing not be violated and to so recite in said notice “To promote safety 
against fire.” 


The Secretary presented the minutes of the Board meeting held July 
27, 1939. Mrs. John R. Williams moved that the reading of the minutes 
be passed. Motion was seconded and carried. 


The Secretary presented the quarterly reports in writing of Mrs. 
Laura M. Messenbaugh, custodian of the newspapers; Dr. Joseph B. Tho- 
burn, custodian of the Union Soldiers’ room; Mrs. Helen R. Payne, super- 
visor of the WPA project for cataloguing and indexing newspapers, etc.; 
M. A. Mulholland, chief clerk; Hazel E. Beaty, librarian and Mrs. Rella 
Looney, archivist. Such report on the part of the custodian of the Con- 
federate Soldiers’ room was requested. 


Dr. Grant Foreman moved that the Secretary, with the assistance of 
the various employees of the Society, bring down to date the inventory 
of the property of the Society, thus furnishing a complete inventory and 
a report relative thereto, and .o that end to be filed quarterly in the 
future, and if necessary use any other assistance such as WPA workers, 
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if legally available, to make such inventor Dr. EB ° 
seconded same and motion was carried. 4 pha Wig al eee 


Mrs. Jessie E. Moore was named by the President as acting chairman 
of the house committee, consisting of Mr. Jasper Sipes, Chairman, and 
Gen. William S. Key; and Judge William P., Thompson and Judge Baxter 
Taylor were also added to this comunitiee. 


The Secretary reported the following gifts had been received: 


: (1) Clippings regarding historic sites from Miss Clara A. Ward, Tulsa, 
which appeared in The Daily Oklahoman and The Tulsa World between 
May 29, 1982 and March 29, 1939. 


(2) Picture of Nelson Chigley from Paul Lynch, Fort Smith. 


(3) E. E. Keso, Senatorial Career of Robert L. Owen (Gardenvale, 
Canada: Garden City Press, 1938), from Dr. E. BE. Keso, Edmond. 


(4) A sill from old Moravian Mission from Dr. Robert Mitchell, Musko- 
gee, through the assistance of Dr. Grant Foreman and Mr. Llwyd. 

(5) File of the Daily Herald (Oklahoma City), February 27, 1939— 
May 17, 1939, from Miss Hortense Wilson of the Capitol Hill Beacon. 


(6) 1897-1935 file of Friendship, Pottawatomie-Lincoln Association 
Minutes, from Rev. Hollis Burge, Muskogee. 


(7) Picture of early day students of St. Joseph’s School, 1906, from 
Mrs. Joe O’Brien, Oklahoma City. 


(8) Gift of a collection of state tax tokens from James W. Eardeley, 
Queensborough, New York: New Mexico, Colorado, Missouri, Oklahoma, 
Louisiana, and Alabama. 


(9) 'T. H. Reynolds, Economic Aspects of the Monroe Doctrine (Nash- 
ville: George Peabody College, 1938). Gift of Dr. T. H. Reynolds, A. & M. 
College, Stillwater. 

(10) T. U. Taylor, Jesse Chisholm (Bandera, Texas: Frontier Times, 
1939). Gift of Dean T. U. Taylor, Austin, Texas. 


(11) Proclamation regarding the death of President William McKinley 
issued by Governor Jenkins, presented by the South Dakota Historical 
Society. 

(12) A picture of the committee appointed in the fall of 1905 to 
present to President Theodore Roosevelt a memorial asking his aid in 
the matter of statehood: Robert Lowery, Alf Hammer, Senator D. P. 
Marum, Dr. David R. Boyd, Fred Parkinson, Charles Hunter, Wm. Ander- 
son, Grant Victor, Wm. S. McCall, Wm. Johnson, Charles G. Jones, and 
Judge Thomas H. Doyle. Gift of D. B. Collum, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


The Secretary read the report on the Fort Gibson property presented 
by Mr. Harry Lyons and Mr. H. A. von Unwerth. 
i i his report 
Hon. John B. Doolin moved that the parties be thanked for t 
and that they be asked to continue in this service and be given super- 
vision of all buildings including the bakery and magazine house and also 
have possession of the keys to the buildings. Motion was seconded and 
carried. P ‘ 
illi ittee and made 
Mrs. John R. Williams was added to the art commi 
chairman since the present chairman, Judge Thomas A, Edwards asked 
to be relieved of the chairmanship, he having moved from the city. 
The committee for marking historical sites was requested to have a 
report for the next meeting of the Board. 
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Judge Robert A. Hefner moved that the Secretary of the Commission 
or some member of the Board of Directors represent the Historical Society 
at the meeting of the American Historical Association to be held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., next December, or some other party to be so authorized by 
the President and Secretary. Motion was seconded and carried. 


The Secretary read the following list of applicants for membership: 


LIFE: Judge Wayne W. Bayless, Oklahoma City; Hon. James Edward 
Berry, Stillwater; S. C. Boswell, Ada; Judge Fred P. Branson, Muskogee; 
Judge Orel Busby, Ada; Mrs. Mary Little Davis, Wewoka; W. A. Delaney, 
Jr., Ada; Daniel Franklin Fleet, Dallas, Texas; Joseph Claude Looney, 
Wewoka; and P. A. Norris, Ada. 


ANNUAL: Walter H. Attaway, Bennington; Fred A. Berry, Wewoka; 
Mrs. George F. Butcher, Edmond; Bruce Gilbert Carter, Wewoka; Dr. 
Claude S. Chambers, Seminole; Frank B. Clements, Tulsa; J. G. Clift, 
Duncan; John §S. Davenport, Tulsa; Mrs. Reuben Delozier, Adair; Col. 
Clarence B. Douglas, El Reno; Harold Bliss Downing, Oklahoma City; 
Roscoe Farmer, Oklahoma City; Julian Bixby Fite, Muskogee; Dr. William 
Patton Fite, Muskogee; Ruth S. Goodbread, Norman; Judge Harry L. S. 
Halley, Tulsa; Rev. Robert Hamilton, Okmulgee; Flora Dunlap Haugen, 
Ponca City; Erastus C. Hopper, Jr., Eufaula; Dr. Edward E. Keso, Ed- 
mond; Mrs. A. B. Kimberly, Tonkawa; Frank J. Krug, Evansville, Indiana; 
Murrell O. Matthews, Ada; Prof. John Francis McDermott, St. Louis, 
Missouri; David S. MacDonald, Jr., Durant; Dora Elizabeth McFarland, 
Chilocco; Mrs. Helen McMahan, Pond Creek; Murrill McMillan, Okmulgee; 
Jacob B. Moore, Ardmore; Mrs. Frank Gordon Munson, Alva; Mrs. Lucile 
Elzey Noblitt, Oklahoma City; Mrs. W. J. Otjen, Enid; Chester R. Richards, 
Tulsa; Mrs. J. R. Shaubell, Tulsa; Mrs. Velma Smith Sheriff, Oklahoma 
City; Louis G. Stapf, Greenup, Kentucky; Maude O. Thomas, Beaver; J. 
Earle Thomson, Hackensack, New Jersey; W. W. Ward, Chelsea; Mrs. 
O. P. Weston, Castle Rock, Colorado; Mrs. O. K. Wetzel, Oklahoma City; 
Joe Whittington, Atoka; Rolland O. Wilson, Oklahoma City and Mrs. 
Hattie Lee Work, Durant. 


Upon motion of Hon. W. J. Peterson, duly seconded, all were elected 
to and received into such membership of the Society. 


Judge Harry Campbell, who had been appointed to audit the financial 
statement of the Fort Gibson project, presented his report. 


Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour moved that it be accepted and approved. 
Motion was seconded and carried. 


Mrs. Jessie E. Moore moved that the deficit of $11.64 be paid to Dr. 
Grant Foreman out of the private funds of the Society. Motion was seconded 
and carried. 


Mrs. Jessie E. Moore moved that Hon. John B. Doolin be added to 
the committee on Parks for the west side of the State. Motion was seconded 
and carried. 


Mr. Victor E. Harlow, accompanied by Mr. Arthur W. Gilliland and 
Mr. Elmer T. Peterson, appeared before the Board to solicit the aid and 
co-operation of the Historical Society in celebrating the four hundredth 
anniversary of Coronado’s trip across the southwest, including Oklahoma. 


Mrs. John R. Williams moved that the President appoint a committee 
of four members of the Board with one member outside the Board, to 
determine whether there was any prima facie evidence that Coronado was 
within the present confines of the State of Oklahoma on said trip of 
exploration, and if so to request the Governor to appoint a commission 
to act with the Historical Society and the Oklahoma City Chamber of 
Commerce in sponsoring this celebration in 1941. 
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The President appointed the following committee: Mr. Victor E. Har- 
low, Chairman; Dr. Grant Foreman, Dr. B. E. Dale, Gen. Charles F. 
Barrett and Dr. Emma UHstill-Harbour. 


Judge Robert A. Hefner moved that the President appoint a research 
committee to determine as a matter of record the place and date or dates 


of the settlement of the Chouteaus in what is now Oklahoma. Motion was 
seconded and carried. 


The President appointed the following committee: Dr. Grant Foreman, 


Chairman; Dr. E. EH. Dale, Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour, Judge Harry Camp- 
bell and Judge William P. Thompson. 


Dr. Emma UBstill-Harbour moved that the aerial map of the Chisholm 
Trail, presented to the Society by Mr. James H. Gardner, be framed and 
paid for out of the state funds. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Dr. E. E. Heflin appeared before the Board with reference to the 
tendering of gift of statues or busts of the Ex-Governors of the State 
of Oklahoma, made by Dr. Joe B. Jenkins. 


Dr. Emma HEstill-Harbour moved that they be received and properly 


placed when approved by the Art Committee. Motion was seconded and 
carried, 


Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour moved that the pictograph, lent by the 
Maurer brothers, be returned to them. Motion was seconded and carried. 
The meeting stood adjourned subject to the call of the President. 


Robert L. Williams, President, 
Presiding. 
James W. Moffitt, 
Secretary. 
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NECROLOGY 


FRANK PEARSON JOHNSON 
1872-1935 


Frank Pearson Johnson, who became one of the Southwest’s foremost 
bankers and business leaders, was born August 9, 1872, at Lexington, 
Mississippi, the first son of Herbert Pearson and Lucy Chase (Fultz) 
Johnson. When he was five years old the family moved to Kosciusko, 
Mississippi, where his father was a lawyer and publisher of a weekly news- 
paper. 


When Frank Johnson was eleven years old his father died leaving a 
very modest estate which the mother determined should be conserved for 
the education of the children, there being three brothers and one sister. 
The youthful Frank showed a sparkle of the promise he later fulfilled by 
being just as determined to earn his own schooling, which he did, entering 
Mississippi A. & M. College at the age of fourteen and being graduated 
with first honors in his class and a B. A. degree four years later. While 
in school young Johnson found time from his studies and his classes to 
serve as a military cadet and advanced to captain before his graduation. 


In 1890, in partnership with his brother, Hugh M. Johnson, he bought 
the Kosciusko Star, of which his father had been editor, consolidating it 
with another newspaper and by hustling and working long hours the two 
brothers built the country weekly into a profitable business. 


Frank Johnson sold his interest in The Star to his brother in 1895 
and moved to Oklahoma City where he was a school teacher, editor, and 
in the insurance and mortgage business. 


In 1801 he organized the Oklahoma City Savings Bank and it might 
be said that there his business career really began. At the age of 29, 
this young man who as a poor boy had been thrown on his own resources 
in a sleepy Mississippi country town, had become a bank president. He 
had found his life’s work and had entered upon a career which he pursued 
with a singleness of purpose that was certain to bring success. 


The Oklahoma City Savings Bank had a capital of only $15,000, but 
Frank Johnson made progress with it. In 1903 he effected a merger with 
the American National Bank and the new institution had capital stock 
of $100,000. Under his leadership, the American National Bank became 
one of Oklahoma’s strongest banks, capital being increased to $500,000 in 
1909 and to $1,000,000 in 1923. 


Meanwhile, his brother, Hugh M. Johnson, had come to the First 
National Bank of Oklahoma City after successfully operating the First 
National Bank of Chandler, Oklahoma. For eight years the two brothers 
headed banks across the street from each other at Main and Robinson. 
Then in 1927 they decided to join forces again, as they had in their youth, 
and the resulting merger and the later addition of the Security National 
Bank gave Oklahoma City one of the Southwest’s largest financial insti- 
tutions, the First National Bank and Trust Company, with resources of 
more than $60,000,000. 


Frank Johnson was president of the First National Bank and Trust 


apres: when his unexpected death came from a heart attack, October 
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; It is true that Mr. Johnson was absorbed in the banki i 
His part in the development of his community was best ae eelivel 
through the building and maintaining of banking facilities ‘adequate for 
the needs of a growing city and state. But he was civic-minded and 
served almost continually as director of the Chamber of Commerce from 
the time he came to Oklahoma City. 


He was president of the Oklahoma City Planning Commission for a 
number of years and served several times as chairman of the Policies and 
Projects Committee of the Chamber of Commerce. He had much to do 
with the Civic Center Development and the erection of the First National 
Hightower and other buildings. : 


In 1928 he was treasurer of the State Democratic Campaign Commit- 
tee. He was a member of the First Presbyterian Church of Oklahoma City 
and belonged to the Sigma Alpha Epsilon, B. P. O. E., Men’s Dinner Club 
and the Oklahoma Club. 


He was married to Aida Allen, the daughter of James P. and Virginia 
R. Allen, at Kosciusko, Mississippi, March 28, 1894. They had two children, 
both now deceased, Ethlyn Lee, who married Wilbur RB. Hightower, and 
Hugh Allen, who died in 1899 at the age of three. 


Survivors are the widow who still lives at the family residence, 439 
N. W. Fifteenth Street, and two grandchildren, Phyllis and Frank Johnson 
Hightower, who live with their father at 1500 Drury Lane, Oklahoma City. 


J. Cecil Brown 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


JAMES HASKINS SUTHERLIN 
1870-1939 


James Haskins Sutherlin, son of John Haskins Sutherlin and his wife, 
Sarah Sutherlin, nee Keener, was born October 25, 1870 at Mansfield, 
Louisiana. His father was born in Danville, Virginia. His eldest brother 
was HE. W. Sutherlin, a judge of the Court of Appeals of Louisiana, sit- 
ting at Shreveport, who was his guardian and supervised his education. An- 
other brother was Dr. W. K. Sutherlin of Shreveport, Louisiana. 


The Sutherlins were English, the original spelling of the name be- 
ing Southerland or Sutherland, which was changed to Sutherlin after 
the arrival of his ancestors in Virginia. An uncle, Major William T. 
Sutherlin, who was a tobacco planter and who built a railroad for the pur- 
pose of shipping his and his neighbors’ tobacco to the seacoast for trans- 
portation to Europe. In his will his mansion was left to be used as a 
Confederate Home. At one time, Jefferson Davis, whilst President of 
the Confederate States of America, used this mansion as his head- 
quarters. 

i i i i ibodaux, Louisiana, 

His parents having died in 1880, he was sent to Thibow 
to have Sa with French speaking people in learning the French 
language. He subsequently attended Thachers Military EES <4 
Shreveport, Louisiana. As valedictorian of his class and Soren pe 
of the corps of Cadets, he graduated from said institute in 1889. ie 
wards, he attended the University of Ve Oe a eae ts ane 
he degree of Bachelor of Arts on June : 2. , n 
field, “e entered upon the study of the law, being admitted to practice 
in the Louisiana courts in 1893. Ly 

On April 3, 1894, he and Irene Stewart Elam of Mansfield, Louisiana, 


were married. 
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Removing to Santa Fe, New Mexico, he became Clerk of the United 
States Territorial Court, being admitted to the bar in the Territory of 
New Mexico in 1894. In 1904, returning from New Mexico, he engaged 
in the practice of the law at Mansfield, Louisiana. In 1908, he removed 
to the state of Oklahoma, where he was admitted to the bar of the 
Supreme Court of said state. He located at Wagoner in Wagoner County 
and engaged in the practice of the law. He was elected and served as 
a member of the Fourth and Fifth legislatures as a member of the State 
Senate from senatorial district No. 32, composed of Wagoner and Ok- 
mulgee counties. 


On April 6, 1917 he became chief title examiner for the state school 
land department and continued in that capacity until April 24, 1939, 
covering a period of over twenty-two years. He was considered to be 
an authority on Indian land titles. 


He died at Oklahoma City on September 2, 1939 and his earthly 
remains were interred in Fairlawn Cemetery. 


As a Democrat he was active in the early day political affairs in 
the eastern part of the state. He was a member of the Episcopal Church 
and of Sigma Alpha Epsilon college fraternity. 


He is survived by his wife and three daughters: Mrs. Clarence C. 
Coover, Mrs. Robert Sweeney, and Mrs. Julius I. Meyerson, and a son, 
Edgar W. Sutherlin, all of Oklahoma City, and a sister, Mrs. George A. 
White, Shreveport, Louisiana. 


A type of the cultured gentleman of the old South and a fine citizen 
has passed away.1 
R. L. Williams 
Durant, Oklahoma 


CHARLES W. RAYMOND 
1858-1939 


Honorable Charles W. Raymond, Federal Judge in Indian Territory 
with headquarters at Muskogee, died on September 28, 1939 at Watseka, 
Illinois. 


He was born in 1858 in Dubuque, Iowa, the son of William M. and 
Mary Ellen Meyers Raymond. The father enlisted in the Union Army in 
the Civil War and attained the rank of captain. He was killed in the 
battle of Nashville. Judge Raymond in his early youth knew the hardships 
resulting from the great conflict. His widowed mother, without means, 
and with three small children dependent on her, obtained for Charles, a 
home with a farm family, in return for which he helped around the 
premises and farm, as well as one of his years could. Later his mother 
moved to Onargo, Illinois, where he joined her and attended school. After- 
wards he studied at Wabash College at Crawfordsville, Indiana. 


In 1878 he was employed as Deputy County Clerk at Watseka. During 
his spare hours he studied law diligently and was admitted to the bar 
in 1886. He had marked ability as a thinker and a mental worker but 
was backward in the art of public speaking. By the most painstaking 
efforts he overcame his timidity. 


He early became active in Republican politics and was elected a dele- 
gate to the Republican State convention where he was elected as a dele- 
gate to the National Republican League which met in Buffalo, N. Y. 


_} Oklahoma City Times, Sept. 2, 1939; Daily Oklahoman, Sept. 3, 1939; Har- 
low’s Weekly, Sept. 9, 1939. 
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His rise was rapid from this beginning. He held numero iti 

of trust and confidence, requiring ability and integrity. ocr aetten 
the election of Hon. William McKinley for President of the United States 
who in 1901 appointed Judge Raymond United States District Judge for 
the Northern District of the Indian Territory at Muskogee. He assumed 
his duties on August 19, 1901 and was succeeded in 1906 by Hon. William 
R. Lawrence, formerly of Danville, Illinois. In the discharge of his of- 
ficial duties, Judge Raymond was careful, studious, industrious, and 
conscientious. 


Congress provided that the United States Judges in the several judicial 
districts in the Indian Territory, sit in banc at McAlester as the Indian 
Territory Court of Appeals. In due time Judge Raymond became Chief 
Justice of that court. It was seldom that he was reversed in his decisions. 


After his retirement from public office, he maintained a law office 
in Muskogee for a short time. He was offered appointment by President 
McKinley as United States Civil Service Commissioner, and later President 
Taft tendered him appointment as United States Circuit Judge, both of 
which he declined. 


He was interested in developing his large holdings in Iroquois County 
and was very successful in increasing the agricultural productiveness of 
his farm lands. He wrote several articles relating to agriculture which 
were published extensively. In order to be more effective in championing 
the cause of agriculture, he became a candidate for congress in 1924, but 
was unsuccessful in being elected. 


He performed acts of charity by giving of his means; many of which 
were made in a quiet, private way and were not publicly known. He was 
a substantial supporter of the American Red Cross. 


Soon after his appointment as Federal Judge he was married to a 
lady he had known for many years. She was Grace Matezbaugh, daughter 
of the late Josiah Matezbaugh, one of the leading and most substantial 
citizens of Iroquois County. Mrs. Raymond preceded him in death: his 
only heir being his stepdaughter, Katharine. 


Judge Raymond was laid to rest in the cemetery of Onarga, that city 
and community being the scenes of his boyhood and early life. 
Benjamin J. Martin 
Muskogee, Oklahoma 


THOMAS LAWRENCE WADE, Jr. 
1870-1938 


Thomas Lawrence Wade, Jr., son of Thomas Lawrence Wade, Sr., 
and his wife, Judith Wade, nee McDonald, was born at Whitesboro, Texas 
on October 28, 1870. His people on the Wade side came from Ireland 
to America in an early day. His mother was born in Missouri, her 
father settling in Montague County, Texas, in 1849. 

He was educated in the public schools of Whitesboro and St. Mary’s 
College, at St. Mary’s, Kansas. “ 

ily came from Gray- 

His father and he and other members of the fami 
gon County, Texas to the Indian Territory in 1879 or 80, the are 
purchasing the Rod brand ranch in the pes aes ace oes 

. He and his sons continued the operation oO he. 
Fee oretion of the Santa Fe Railroad Ha ates caaete barat! 
Territory, he and his sons, including lom, ro 
feat hen tne bas what is now the town of Marlow to Purcell for 
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shipment to Kansas City markets. Prior to that time they drove their 
cattle over the Chisholm Trail to Caldwell, Kansas for marketing. 


When the Rock Island railroad was constructed through the Chicka- 
saw Nation the Wades founded the townsite of Marlow. On April 3, 
1898, with H. L. Jarboe, Jr., of Kansas City, Missouri, the Wades organized 
the National Bank of Marlow, Thomas Lawrence Wade, Jr., being one 
of its organizers and connected in an official way with the bank, later 
becoming its cashier and executive vice-president. 


After the interest of Jarboe was acquired by the Wades, it was con- 
tinued under his management until 1931 when it was consolidated with 
the First National Bank of Marlow. 


During all this time he and his brothers were not only extensively 
engaged in the cattle business but also part of the time in the oil 
business. 


On August 18, 1898 he and Miss Lela Josephine Darnall were married 
at Sherman, Texas by the Reverend Father Blum, Rector of the Catholic 
Church. Her father, W. A. Darnall, who resided at Whitesboro, Texas, 
was a physician and surgeon. 


Thomas Lawrence Wade, Jr., was a member of the Roman Catholic 
Church and of the Knights of Columbus, being treasurer for many years 
of the latter organization. He received the Bene Merenti Medal awarded 
by Pope Pius XI, and a medal from the Knights of Columbus. 


He was actively identified with the Democratic party and its organi- 
zation both prior and after the erection of the state of Oklahoma. He was 
a delegate to the Democratic National Convention at St. Louis, Missouri 
in 1904, when he was a member of the platform committee, the late 
Senators Joseph W. Bailey of Texas and David Bennett Hill of New 
York, and the late William J. Bryan being leading members of said 
committee. He was also alternate delegate to the Democratic National 
Convention held at Denver in 1908, and also a delegate to the Democratic 
National Convention held in Baltimore in 1912. At the Democratic National 
Convention at St. Louis in 1916 he became a member of the National Com- 
mittee from Oklahoma. He was also a delegate to the Democratic 
National Convention at San Francisco in 1920. 


At different times he was not only a member ofthe Board of Aldermen 
but also Mayor of Marlow. 


He took an active interest in bringing about the passage of the 
Enabling Act under which the state of Oklahoma was admitted to the 
Union. 


At the time of his death on the 3rd day of November, 1938 he had 
been postmaster at Marlow since March 1, 1936. 


He had the following brothers and sisters: W. A. and J. D. Wade, 
both now deceased; Charlie Wade of Comanche, Oklahoma: George Wade 
of Whitesboro, Texas; Mrs. Cecil Smith (Mary Wade) of Sherman, Texas. 
He is also survived by two brothers-in-law, Ed C. Darnall and W. A. 
Darnall, both of Marlow. and three sisters-in-law, Mrs. Elma Wade, wife 
of J. D. Wade, deceased, of Comanche, Oklahoma; Mrs. Charlie Wade, 
of Comanche, Oklahoma, and Mrs. R. A. Edwards, Duncan, Oklahoma. 


He was buried on November 5, 1938 at Marlow, Father James A. 
Garvey of Oklahoma City, representing the Bishop, and Father Michael 
McNamee of Duncan, conducting the funeral services. 


During all of his life after he reached his majority he was active 


= a a with the exception of the last two years on account of his 
ealth. 
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AS a courteous, cheerful, fine citizen and devoted husband, with a 
grim humor that accompanied him along life’s journey, indicating that 


he had neither cares nor worries, and as a loyal friend, he will be re- 
membered.1 


R. L. WILLIAMS 
Durant, Oklahoma 


1 Marlow Review, Nov. 3, 1938. 
Daily Oklahoman, May 2, 1916. 


i , April 12, 1916. 
Be ties Cinta: Guthrie, Oklahoma, December 5, 1905. 


